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PREFACE 


President Theodore Roosevelt once said: "If the proper study of 
mankind is man, then the proper study of a nation is its own history, 
and all true patriots should encourage in every way the associations 
which record the great deeds and the successes and failures alike of 
the forefathers of their people.” 

It is submitted that history should record both the good and the 
bad. Opinions change and what was once accepted as reasonable may 
now be considered evil. And conversely, some things once believed to 
be evil have become acceptable. Future mores would surprise us all 
if we could return and observe. 

There are many ways to study history, including the search of old 
records, perusals of the commentaries of participants, visits to famous 
battlefields, reviews of literature, musie and songs. But one of the 
easiest and most interesting ways to absorb history painlessly is to 
learn about flags; what they look like, or what they may have looked 
like; how they originated and developed; where they were carried and 
flown. Above all, how much they meant to the people who flew them 
should inspire those of us who see them or their replicas now. 

Flags which have fłown in various parts of the United States are 
not only interesting but should be considered symbols of incidents, 
eras or epics in our proud historical heritage. 

This book is a story of flags and not a history. But in order to 
understand the origin and development of flags, it is necessary to dis- 
cuss historical events that gave them birth. Such presentations will 
naturally not have the continuity that a good history should have 
because included in the work are only what happenings and circum- 
stances influenced the development of flags. 

The reader will find not only historical gaps but also much repeti- 
tion as fłags and events are discussed from various points of view. 
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Some of this repetition could probably be eliminated by following 
historical sequence but much of it is intentional in order that a reader 
might find enough continuity in any one section to understand it with- 
out searching elsewhere for references. Anyone will find under the 
label of a single state much material that he may have read in chapters 
covering several eras or subjects. It is hoped that this repetition will 
not prove burdensome to those who read through the entire book. 

One point should be emphasized and remembered: neither his- 
tory nor vexillology is an exact science. There is much conflicting evi- 
dence and sometimes so little that we can only try, by logic, to reason 
what a certain individual may have done. Different conclusions may 
be drawn by different investigators, and many beliefs stated as facts . 
are just conclusions derived from the best evidence available. 

A flag can and usually does mean any flag but using the, as a 
more specific article, can also be quite indefinite, more so in print 
than in conversation where inflection and emphasis often clarify 
meaning. 

When we write about or speak about the flag as in showing the 
flag or the flag of the United States we practically always mean any 
specimen of the national ensign current at the period under dis- 
cussion. 

If we want to be more specific about the details of a flag, we 
might call it the flag of 1912 or the forty-eight star flag. We still mean 
any flag of that period or even a replica. 

However, there are some fłags which because of sentiment or 
usage or other reason become so important that the becomes truly the 
specific article and any replica must be so designated. One example is 
the Anderson flag of Fort Sumter discussed elsewhere. 

Conversely, some individual fłags must not only be described by 
date or stars but by what happened to them or while they were flying. 
For example a flag which fłew over the capitol in Washington on 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, when Pearl Harbor was attacked became 
intentionally the flag which was raised again the next day, when Con- 
gress declared war on Japan, and again on December 11, when war 
was declared against the Axis powers. President Roosevelt considered 
this individual flag very important and carried it with him on many 
historic occasions. He had it flown over the USS Missouri at the time 
of the formal Japanese surrender on September 2, 1945. 

Another historic individual flag of the same period is the one 
which was raised over Pearl Harbor Naval Base on December 7, 1941, 
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as the attack began. This was the identical fag which President 
Roosevelt took to Potsdam, sent to the United Nations Charter meet- 
ing in San Francisco and was fłying over the White House when the 
Japanese agreed to accept surrender terms on August 14, 1945. 

Although these last two examples are specific individual flags, we 
can also state in more general terms while discussing the 1912 flag of 
forty-eight stars that this is the flag which flew over Pearl Harbor and 
mean not just one individual flag but all of the flags flying from the 
various ships and land installations in and around Pearl Harbor. 

It is hoped that in the various discussions which follow, the 
meaning will be sufficiently clear without excessive repetition of 
words like "one of the”, "original", "replica" and other distinctive 
descriptions. 

A particular flag may be especially dear to some of us but not to 
all. Other flags are especially dear to most of us fox particular reasons. 
But every fłag of all periods and their replicas should be held in 
esteem and respect by all who have lived or whose ancestors have 
lived under the sovereignty of any banner. 

Although flags have been held in respect throughout the world, 
America is probably the most flag conscious nation of all. Perhaps this 
is due to the need for a national symbol to replace the more personal 
kings, emperors, potentates, ecclesiastical officials, or other person- 
alities often represented by their personal flags. 

In the early days of the republic there were flags of course as will 
be discussed. A few of them were held in such special veneration that 
they have been preserved but most have been allowed to deteriorate 
and disappear. 

There were other symbols such as the eagle which will be found 
on many antique artifacts. Much beautiful furniture embodied the 
mystic number 13 in many ways such as glass panes, drawers, panels 
or doors. 

Although the national ensign was fłown proudly by naval ships 
and merchant vessels it was used very sparingly by the army. Only 
forts and major headquarters displayed the Stars and Stripes. 

Although troops had their colors it was not until the Mexican War 
that the Stars and Stripes again went into battle with troops. 

Prior to this time flags could be used for almost any purpose 
including advertising and were frequently mutilated or modified. 

Even as late as World War I it was permissible to embellish the 
flag with embroidered designs and it was not until about the time of 
World War II that the misuse of flags became illegal. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Those of us who have toured large museums and famous historie 
places have seen personally conducted groups become intermixed 
with each other resulting in considerable confusion. Most of the ex- 
perienced conductors would soon regroup their parties by holding up 
high some simple object he had taught his disciples to recognize and 
follow. 

This would be occasionally a special individual device but more 
often than not something very simple such as a folded umbrella, a 
walking stick or even a pen or pencil. The only requirement was that 
it be different from those in use by other conductors and, of course, 
known to the group being conducted. 

In any mixed group, whether or not there is strife or confusion, a 
recognizable symbol of some kind is important for orderly movement 
and is absolutely essential in separating hostile factions. 

These devices have been used since prehistoric times. Perhaps a 
tribal leader would hold up a club larger than the others, or a long 
spear or totem of some kind which would let his warriors know where 
the leader was so they could regroup for ofłense or defense. 

Records in stone and, occasionally, emblems, have been found 
and identified by researchers exploring the remains of long lost civili- 
zations and prehistoric communities. 

Later on, solid emblems were supplemented by cloth banners 
which were easier to produce, lighter to carry and more readily iden- 
tified. These would usually be hung from a crosspiece on a pole which 
could be turned as needed and seen from long distances. Sometimes 
personal ribbons were tied to spears and when these were carried by 
chariots or horsemen, streamed in the breeze. The result was that 
small pennants attached to poles were developed with an appearance 
similar to flags of today. 
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As sailing vessels succeeded those propelled by oars or paddles, 
it became important to know the direction of the wind. Ribbons or 
streamers on the top of the mast furnished this information and these 
gradually evolved into a system of pennants and flags which would 
serve that purpose and, sometimes equally important, as a means of 
recognition. In addition to wind information and identification, signals 
and messages could be transmitted by specially designed and arranged 
flags and pennants. 

The most important development, however, on both land and 
sea was the identification not only of the leader on the spot but of the 
liege lord "back home” who had sent forth the army or the ship and to 
whom allegiance was acknowledged. 


These sometimes elaborate banners identified the organization 
and its leader and served as a symbol of allegiance. The symbolism 
was more like that of an icon than an idol, but it made easy the dem- 
onstration of devotion to an absent sovereign by protecting the symbol 
of his power and glory. 

With the symbolism of banners and flags firmly instilled, it was 
relatively easy to change allegiance from a monarch to a monarchy, 
then to a republic or a dictator and eventually to the land itself, at 
which stage it became known as patriotism. 


Protection of the banner or flag was considered not only a duty 
but an honor. In battle, the flag bearer was always selected both for 
his bravery and sense of duty. As the favorite target of the enemy it 
was a most dangerous assignment but one still eagerly sought. Seldom 
was a banner allowed to go down before it was snatched up again by 
ubiquitous volunteers. 

To capture the banner of an enemy was a proud achievement. 
This not only gave the capturing side a trophy but undermined and 
sometimes destroyed the morale of the other side. To lose the stand- 
ard was always a disgrace, especially to the standard bearer and it was 
often a capital crime. 

However, throughout history, there have been mutual respect and 
regard for the flags of others. The more an individuals own flag meant 
to him, the more he realized that the flag of another was equally 
revered. Although flags were damaged frequently in capturing or 
attempting to capture them, no honorable person ever intentionally 
degraded or insulted the flag of another country. 

The higher the civilization and the braver the fighting man, the 
more respect he was apt to show for the symbols and beliefs of others. 
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With a few exceptions, such as religious or other ideological fervor, 
only savages and the uncivilized degenerates of more modern times 
intentionally insult or degrade a flag or emblem or symbol. 

As most school children learn in history classes, the crescent and 
liberty flag used on the fort on Sullivans Island near the entrance to 
Charles Town Harbor was shot down. Sergeant William Jasper leaped 
over the parapet, walked the whole length of the fort, picked up the 
fłag and, fastening it to a sponge staff, affixed it once more where it 
could be seen. 

Later Colonel William Moultrie's regiment was presented with 
a pair of elegant silk colors, one blue and the other red, both richly 
embroidered. These colors and the original Jasper flag were used 
during the unsuccessful American assault on the city of Savannah, 
Georgia in October 1779. The banners were carried by two lieuten- 
ants, both of whom were shot down. Another lieutenant seized both 
standards and held them up until he was severely wounded. Then 
Sergeant Jasper sprang forward as he had done at Charles Town and 
had just affixed one of them firmly on the parapet when he, too, was 
mortally wounded. 

AII but one of these standards were saved in the withdrawal and 
carried back to Charles Town but were captured by the British when 
Charles Town surrendered in 1780. They were taken to England along 
with the Jasper flag and proudly displayed as trophies in the Tower of 
London Museum. 

Later they were transferred to other museums and have disap- 
peared. The Blue Banner which was being carried by Lieutenant 
Bush when he was mortally wounded was found beneath his body by 
the British. Even in death he was trying to protect it. 

The flag was presented to the British Colonel-Commandant, Gen- 
eral Prevost, who carried it home with him. It remained a treasured 
relic in the Prevost family for several generations. Eventually it was 
deposited for safe-keeping in the Regimental Museum of the Royal 
Green Jackets, Winchester, England. 

This only surviving Moultrie color was graciously loaned to the 
South Carolina Tricentennial Commission and was placed on public 
display during 1970. 

During the early days of the French Revolution toward the close 
of the eighteenth century in one of the battles between Republicans 
and Royalists, the Royalists carried as their standard a small tree to 
which were attached symbols such as crowns, ribbons, titles of nobil- 
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ity, etc. This standard was so unwieldy that at the very first battle it 
fell into the hands of the Republicans who sent it to Paris. 

There it was burned in the Champs de Mars. This unchivalrous 
demonstration was, it might be noted, carried out by the somewhat 
uncivilized participants in the infamous Red Terror, which has many 
similarities to even more modern ideology. 

One of the bloodiest battles of the War of 1812 was the fight 
between the USS Chesapeake and HMS Shannon on June 1, 1818. 
Both sides sufłered heavy casualties and both captains were severely 
wounded. 

Captain James Lawrence, USN, was mortally wounded and when 
he was carried to the surgeon's cockpit, issued orders to continue the 
fight vigorously. It was then that he uttered the immortal phrase, 
*Don't give up the ship!” which he continued to shout in delirium 
later. 

Nevertheless, the British prevailed, and the Chesapeake became 
a prize of war. Both ships sailed into Halifax for repairs and Lawrence 
died just at the entrance to the harbor. Captain Sir Philip Bowes Vere 
Broke, Royal Navy, was completely immobilized for many months but 
eventually he recovered. 

The British garrison in Halifax chivalrously gave Captain Law- 
rence and his lieutenant Augustus C. Ludlow, funerals with full mili- 
tary honors. The procession included not only the surviving American 
officers, but a large delegation of British officers including six Royal 
Navy Captains who "carried the pall, which was one of the colors of 
the Chesapeake. The coffins were draped with other Chesapeake 
colors. 

It may be noted that gallant men honored brave enemies, and 
enemy colors were protected and used in the most gracious and hon- 
orable way possible. 

In the bloody 1861-65 conflict of many names, (Civil War, Great 
Rebellion, War Between the States, War of Northern Aggression, War 
for Southern Liberty, War of the Second Secession, etc. ), a large num- 
ber of flags were captured by both sides. Many flags were destroyed in 
fighting over them. Sometimes, when surrender appeared inevitable, a 
beloved flag would be cut into small pieces and distributed among the 
men for safe keeping in the hope of some day putting it back together 
again. 

Admiral Preble, in his History of The American Flag, records 
numerous allegations of alleged insults to the United States flag by 
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Confederate partisans. These accusations are based almost entirely 
upon hearsay evidence or on the exaggeration of minor incidents. It 
is quite probable that there were on both sides occasional instances of 
flags being desecrated momentarily under the emotional influence of 
patriotic fervor. Some incidents could well have been exaggerated 
from attempts to capture trophies. 


However, after flags had been captured by either side, they were 
as well cared for as they could have been under the circumstances, 
and were proudly exhibited as trophies. About forty years after the 
end of the war, most were returned chivalrously to their original 
owners. This generous gesture was inspired by the veterans them- 
selves, and the flags return was authorized and directed by resolution 
of the United States Congress and carried out by the Secretary of 
War. 

Such mutual recognition of valor and pride, although unusual, 
was not unique and there are innumerable instances in history of such 
actions. 

On the other hand many nations now on very friendly terms with 
former enemies still hold in their archives and museums captured 
relics of wars long past. In these cases, possession was earned by com- 
bat, and ownership is beyond question. They are exhibited with pride, 
but not gloating, and are maintained and protected with the same or a 
greater degree of care than the nation would protect its own symbols. 

It is difficult if not impossible to understand the actions of sup- 
posedly civilized people in burning, trampling on or otherwise inten- 
tionally degrading flags and other symbols of which they should be 
proud. We can only assume that they have become so suscepti- 
ble to some of the vicious modern ideologies which are bent on the 
acquisition of power that they have rooted out all vestiges of honor, 
patriotism and chivalry. 

The only tenable theory is that the demonstrators are either con- 
sciously subversive or extremely gullible. Perhaps some of them do 
believe that their actions will influence others to agree with them but, 
of course, nothing could be further from the truth. 

Cowards and traitors have always been with us. The big difter- 
ence is the tolerance today of an affłuent society compared to the 
scorn and contempt in which they were formerly held by patriots and 
veterans who worked or fought to make possible the world we live in 
today. 
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How much more noble is the sentiment of Stephen Decatur that 
was expressed in a toast: "Our country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong. 

We can also agree with Carl Schurz who said, *Our Country, 
right or wrong. When right to be kept right; when wrong to be put 
right. 

Anarchy, chaos and disorder are the wrong ways to put it right. 
The proper way of course is through reason, logic, and discussion, 
followed by intelligent voting. 

It must be admitted with some embarrassment that, occasionally, 
abuse of a fłag results in a defensive demonstration almost equally 
deplorable. This is of course due to reaction, not retaliation. The big 
difference is that the reaction is involuntary and almost irresistible, 
while the original occurrence is carefully planned by traitors and 
anarchists to bring on such reaction. 

Misuse, as distinguished from abuse, of flags, is sometimes inten- 
tional but more often than not is due to ignorance. In order to avoid 
being mistaken for abusers, it behooves all of us to learn as much as 
we can about the flags which we know and love or which our fore- 
fathers followed with devotion. It is equally important to learn the 
etiquette of flag usage developed through the centuries in order that 
we might demonstrate and inculcate respect and devotion for such 
standards. With this knowledge both of past history and present 
usage, we can conduct ourselves with pride and set an example for 
the next generation to follow. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL DEVIGES 


Most ancient military standards consisted of some kind of a sym- 
bol carried on a pole. As the usage evolved, the largest and most 
important fags borne or flown came to represent the sovereigns, 
leaders, gods or religious institutions. They were affixed on the tops 
of towers or in elevated places, sometimes on platforms, and they were 
always rallying points in battle. 

They obtained the name of standards from being somewhat sta- 
tionary. However, they were rarely permanently affixed, as they were 
not only moved about but were often carried on a staff by hand. 

The Egyptians usually used solid, three dimensional emblems 
such as animals on the end of a spear. These had both a military and 
a religious significance and were different for each battalion and com- 
pany. According to some researchers, no flags were used on Egyptian 
ships but various devices were embroidered on the sails. 

The Ancient Hebrews had their emblems. Biblical instructions 
required that every man adhere to his own standard. These directions 
were given for each of the Twelve Tribes of Israel and are evidence 
that each had its own distinguishing standard. The twelve devices 
included the figures of a man, a wolf, an eagle, a lion, other animals, 
a ship, a sword, and are believed to have been cloth banners. 

In the book of Numbers, Chapter I, verse 52, we read: And the 
children of Israel shall pitch their tents, every man by his own camp, 
and every man by his own standard, throughout their hosts. 

In Chapter II, verse 2, it is directed that: Every man of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall pitch by his own standard, with the ensign of their 
father s house: far off about the tabernacle of the congregation shall 
they pitch. 

There are many other biblical references to standards. For exam- 
ple, in the tenth chapter of Numbers alone we can read in verse 14, 
*In the first place went the standard of the camp of the children of 
Judah according to their armies . . . .” and in verse 18, "And the 
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Pennons and Standards from the Roman Standards 
Bayeux Tapestry 


Examples of Ancient and Medieval Standards 
REPRODUCED FROM THE ARTICLE FLAG IN THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF THE Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 
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standard of the camp of Reuben set forward according to their 
armies ....” and in verse 22, "And the standard of the camp of the 
children of Ephraim set forward according to their armies ... .” and 
similarly for other tribes. 


Some of these emblems have been reproduced in more modern 
times by symbolic Masonry. Using imagination as well as facts, we 
find that the Twelve Tribes of Israel are represented satisfactorily in 
many displays. 

As the Hebrews at this time should have been thoroughly familiar 
with and subservient to the "Ten Commandments,” it is a reasonable 
supposition that their standards had no religious significance, being 
used primarily for identification and organization. Certainly the He- 
brews would not have violated their interpretation of the second 
commandment. 

The Ancient Greeks often put a piece of armor on the end of a 
spear as a rallying signal. For their standards they used effigies of 
their tutelary gods on the end of their spears. For example, the Athen- 
ians used an owl, the emblem of Minerva; the Corinthians, a winged 
horse or Pegasus. The Lacedaemonians used the letter L" and the 
Messenians the letter M.” 

The Ancient Romans began with very simple standards such as 
a bundle of hay tied to a pole. As usage evolved, spears were used 
with crosspieces and figures on top. These were followed by more 
elaborate effigies such as those of Mars or Minerva, which in Imperial 
times were changed to certain emperors or other leaders. As the army 
developed a more elaborate organization, solid emblems were supple- 
mented by flags and banners which could be seen at greater distances. 

It was reported by early explorers about the time of Columbus 
that American Indians used a long spear with eagle feathers at the 
top. Early Hawaiians used a feathered device called a Kahili. This was 
an emblem of royalty carried into battle or ceremonial processions to 
represent the presence of a high chief. 

The Moslems, who were outstanding warriors, used standards and 
banners in their military organizations, and these were adapted with 
modifications as symbols for their religious and governmental hier- 
archy. As the Koran expressly forbids the making of any image or 
representation of man, and even frowns upon images of other animals, 
there are a few but not many such representations. 

The most popular Saracenic device, and the one which is most 
familiar to us, is a star and crescent. This idea did not originate with 
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the Moslems but was borrowed by them from the Greeks and is found 
to exist in both ancient and modern heraldry. 

The Knights Templar in their two centuries of existence evolved 
through rituals of the utmost simplicity to elaborate organization and 
device usage. The Hospitallers of Saint John developed into the 
Knights of Saint John and the Knights of Rhodes finally became the 
Knights of Malta. For some reason, the Knights of Rhodes were not 
suppressed or persecuted by the pope as were the Templars, so the 
order survived until relatively recent times. 

AI of these organizations developed and displayed banners and 
flags. 

Although cloth appears to have been used to some extent wher- 
ever weaving was known, it is probable that drapery did not become 
the special material of military ensigns until some time during the 
Middle Ages. A considerable variety of flags developed and evolved 
to serve the needs of individual leaders, churches, military organiza- 
tions and sovereigns. These fłags varied greatly in size, shape, and 
ranged from simplicity to elaborate embroidery. 

Crude emblems that represented both urgent needs and common 
sentiment of primeval communities have, in the elapsed centuries 
since, developed into the multiplicity of standards, flags, banners and 
badges which are so widespread today. 

Such symbols, including but not limited to flags, may represent 
a nation, a sentiment or even an idea but more often an organization, 
military unit, or some institution. These range from enormous banners 
to very small membership emblems on lapels. A modern example of 
almost pure symbolism is the wearing of ribbons or flowers of appro- 
priate colors at football games and other contests. 

The Bayeux Tapestry which commemorates the Norman Con- 
quest of England contains a wealth of information on flags and their 
usages. This enormous display is about two hundred and fourteen 
feet long and nineteen inches wide. The figures are embroidered 
in worsted of seven difłerent colors, and the tapestry is believed to 
have been worked under the direction of Matilda, the spouse of 
William the Conqueror. It is a pietorial history, recorded with needle 
and thread and depicts in more detail than written history some fifteen 
hundred different objects. 

A dissertation on ancient flags and devices could fill many vol- 
umes. The outline just given is intended only to illustrate the an- 
tiquity, development and usage of flags and banners so that we may 
understand better their more modern meanings. 
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Most early expeditions to North America are shrouded in the 
mists of legend but occasionally there is a piece of interesting evi- 
dence. It is believed by some that explorers from the British Isles may 
have arrived in advance of the 
Norsemen. The early Scandinav- 
ians were sometimes driven by 
storms to within sight of Iceland 
and Eric the Red, sailing be- 
yond Iceland, reached Green- 
land. 

Leif, the son of Eric, led the 
first expedition of which there is 
any evidence of a landing on the 
North American mainland. He 
explored the land areas now 
called Newfoundland, Nova Sco- 
tia and parts of New England. 
His group also made several 
explorations into the interior. 

These activities took place about the year 1000. 

Prior to the arrival of Columbus, the Amerindians undoubtedly 
used crude devices in their tribal wars, such as feathers on a pole. 

At the time the Vikings explored America they had a well devel- 
oped system of standards but there is little evidence of just what they 
brought with them. We can assume that the most probable banner 
was a raven flag, which preceded the skull and crossbones as a pirate 
symbol. Perhaps there were even earlier explorers who made unre- 
corded voyages, who in many cases may not have returned home. 
However we shall start this chapter with Columbus. 
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Although Columbus may have visited South America he spent 
most of his time exploring islands where he founded colonies. He 
perhaps reached Central America but never touched North America. 
However for all practical purposes he did discover America and the 
standards he used should furnish some indication of those which 
probably came after him. 

Fortunately for history, the banners brought ashore by Columbus 
and his sailors were described by his son. Columbus carried the royal 
standard of Spain in his own hand. This standard was quartered and 
emblazoned with the arms of Castile and Leon. His followers carried 
the banner of the expedition which consisted of a swallow-tail white 
flag wih a green cross having on each side of the cross a crown. 
Beneath the crowns the letters *F” on the left and "Y” on the right 
represented Fernando and Ysabella. 

Many expeditions from Spain and Portugal followed, using ban- 
ners and standards of various kinds. Although most of these voyages 
were limited to the islands, to Central America and South America, 
some explorers ventured up the southeastern coast into what is now 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. 

After the knowledge of Columbus explorations reached SA 
King Henry VII in 1496 issued a patent to John Cabot and his three 
sons to sail with five ships "under the royal banners and ensigns to all 
parts, countries and seas, of the east, of the west, and of the north, and 
to seek out and discover what soever isles, countries, regions, and 
provinces in what part of the world soever they might be, which 
before this time had been unknown to Christians.” 

The king gave them further license "to set up the royal ban- 
ners and ensigns in the countries, places or mainland newly found by 
them, and to conquer, occupy and possess them as his vassals and 
lieutenants. 

As the Cabots were required to furnish and arm their vessels, 
provide supplies and all other things necessary at their own expense, 
they were not able to sail until 1497. 

The record of this first voyage is obscure and we know only that 
the admiral's ship was called the Matthew, that she was the first Eng- 
lish vessel to touch American shores and the only one to return safely 
to Bristol. It is believed that the expedition reached only Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

It may be surmised with reasonable probability that the English 
standards and ensigns were the first ever planted by any European 
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nation upon the shores of North America, preceding in time those 
placed by Columbus in South America but not over the islands. 

On his second voyage, Cabot explored the entire eastern coast of 
the present United States and established the basis and foundation for 
all English claims and possessions in North America. English flags 
were the first to be planted along the shores and Englishmen were 
the first modern Europeans to set foot on the land. The English claims 
were of course disputed by the Spanish and there was some overlap- 
ping between the two nations in efforts to colonize. 

Early settlements in what became the original thirteen states were 
made under numerous flags. In 1520, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, an 
official on the island of Santo Domingo, sent Captain Francisco Cor- 
dello to explore the east coast of the mainland. After sailing along 
most of the Atlantic coast, Cordello fell in with another Dominican 
vessel assigned to capture Indians for slaves. 

The two ships succeeded in seizing about one hundred and fifty 
Indians on the Carolina coast, probably in Winyah Bay. Most of the 
Indians died before reaching port but one of the captives, with a vivid 
imagination, adapted himself to the circumstances, became fłuent in 
Spanish and as a personal servant of Ayllon, accompanied him on a 
visit to Spain. 

His wild tales inffuenced Emperor Charles V to authorize Ayllon 
to found a colony in *Chicora” and Ayllon was appointed governor. 
In 1526, Ayllon set forth with a large and well-organized expedition 
consisting of some five hundred persons, including women and 
children, priests, physicians, Negro slaves, horses and apparently 
abundant supplies. 

They reached the coast of the continent at the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River but, instead of settling there, moved south to Winyah Bay. 
In August, 1526, a town called San Miguel de Gualdape was estab- 
lished there. 

Because of their previous treatment, the Indians were unfriendly; 
food became scarce; malarial fever was rampant and Ayllon died in 
October. His successor was not acceptable as a leader; a mutiny fol- 
lowed; there was an insurrection of slaves and an Indian attack. These 
difficulties forced abandonment of the colony in the middle of winter 
and only one hundred and fifty of the original five hundred reached 
Santo Domingo alive. 

There had been two earlier fiascos in Florida but this short-lived 
colony was, as far as is known, the first attempted settlement in what 
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became the original thirteen states. It was at the time the only 
European settlement in all North America. All of this occurred about 
fourteen years before De Soto and his Spanish army crossed into 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

During the sixteenth century, the Protestant Reformation 
exploded in many countries. Probably the bloodiest events took place 
in France where the suppression of Huguenots became virtually a 
Civil War. John Calvin, a native Frenchman, had moved to Switzer- 
land so he could follow in the footsteps of Zwingli, a heretic martyr. 

From printing presses in Geneva, vernacular Bibles and religious 
tracts were distributed throughout Europe. 

The Huguenots were persecuted and massacred, but sometimes 
members of the royal house and their kinsmen became converts. 
Others in high places, or with temporary power, would occasionally 
probably for political purposes ofłer some protection and relief. 

One such effort was to attempt colonization in the New World, 
America. The first endeavor in 1555 was in the bay of what is now 
Rio de Janeiro and was a complete failure due both to poor manage- 
ment and treachery. 

Admiral Coligny, a highly placed Huguenot convert, selected as 
leader of the second colonization venture Jean Ribaut, a Norman sea 
captain of Dieppe. Although at that time most Norman seamen were 
pirates who preyed on Spanish shipping, there is no evidence that 
Captain Ribaut participated in this business. He was a staunch 
Huguenot and, after obtaining two ships, organized a fairly efficient 
expedition. However, he apparently chose only Norman seamen and 
overlooked the need for farmers who could clear and till the land to 
be settled. 

Sailing from Havre in FEB. 1562, he explored from the 
Florida coast northward. Eventually he entered Port Royal Sound 
which he named and erected there Charlesfort on what is now called 
Parris Island, South Carolina. 

Leaving twenty-eight men to garrison the fort he returned for 
supplies. Just before entering Havre, he learned that civil war was 
raging and took refuge in England until the Pacification of Amboise 
when he was able to go home and report to Coligny. 

Meanwhile the colony, lacking individuals who could develop 
and live ofł the land, soon disintegrated. Charlesfort was abandoned 
by its garrison with only seven of the men eventually reaching Eng- 
land. Thus Ribaut was to report at the same time both the establish- 
ment and the abandonment of the fort. 
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At the time of this expedition, it was the only European settle- 
ment in North America and for that reason alone deserves an impor- 
tant place in history. As it was a royal expedition, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the royal banner of King Charles IX of France was 
carried and that the fleur-de-lis was hoisted over Charlesfort. Prob- 
ably some kind of a Huguenot banner accompanied the others, as they 
were a political as well as a religious organization. 

When Ribaut returned to France in 1563, and reported to Ad- 
miral Coligny, the admiral after checking his resources determined to 
make another attempt. One of Ribaut's lieutenants, Captain Rene 
Laudonniere, was selected to lead an expedition consisting of three 
small ships. Once again the need for farmers was overlooked. The 
expedition reached the vicinity of Port Royal but after reconnoitering, 
decided to sail farther south to what is now the St. John's River. They 
called it La Riviere de May and at its mouth built Fort Caroline. This 
second Huguenot settlement in 1564 was, like the earlier Charlesfort 
in 1562, in its time, the only European colony in North America. 

For a while this colony prospered, as French colonists for some 
reason nearly always had better relations with the Indians than did 
other Europeans. Then some of the Normans mutinied and went back 
to their old avocation of piracy. The results for the colony were unsuc- 
cessful but the endeavor angered the Spanish who sought revenge. 

The colony was about to be abandoned when Captain Ribaut 
arrived with seven ships, plentiful supplies and about five hundred 
men, women and children. Future prospects looked good, the colonists 
were reasonably happy and Ribaut made plans to return to Dieppe 
to recruit more settlers. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards had learned of the Huguenot colony 
and reported its existence to King Phillip II. The king organized a 
fleet of ten ships and twenty-seven hundred men with Pedro Menen- 
dez de Aviles in command. He ordered the expedition to destroy Fort 
Caroline and exterminate its inhabitants. 

Menendez stopped first in a small bay farther south from the 
French at a place which he named St. Augustine. Establishing a 
supply depot and base there, he proceeded to Fort Caroline. After 
some inconclusive shooting and a lot of noise, the Spanish fleet 
returned to St. Augustine. 

Ribaut, who was nota timid soul, decided to attack St. Augustine 
and proceeded south with his four ships. When he was within sight 
of the Spanish, a September tropical hurricane arrived making it 
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necessary for him to head for open sea. Menendez concluded shrewdly 
that most of Ribaut's fighting men were with him, so the Spanish 
marched overland and, on September 20, 1565, attacked Fort Caro- 
line. All the inhabitants except a few who managed to escape into 
the woods were ALEZ or captured. Menendez then returned to St. 
Augustine. 

During this massacre, Ribaut's ships were having it rough. One 
sank, one ran ashore and the other two were in bad shape and leaking. 
Somehow the survivors of the two shipwrecked vessels found their 
way back to Fort Caroline, but were soon surrounded by the Spanish. 

Menendez offered to spare them if they would surrender and in - 
their pitiful condition they agreed. As was his custom, Menendez 
disregarded his promise of amnesty and slaughtered all. 

Ribaut, meanwhile, managed to get the other two vessels, still 
afłoat but leaking, close to Fort Caroline where they were beached. 
Most of the men had reached shore safely when Menendez ap- 
proached and used on them the same strategy as before. They sur- 
rendered, were provided with a good hot meal, and then killed. 
Ribaut and some of his officers were flayed alive, which in those days 
was considered a good Spanish Inquisition sport. 

There is extant an engraving from a painting of Fort Caroline by 
Jacques Le Moyne, one of the few who escaped the Spanish massacre. 
It shows a blue flag with three large fłeurs-de-lis, so it is a reasonable 
conclusion that a similar flag was used at Charlesfort. 

After the massacre at Fort Caroline, St. Augustine became the 
only European settlement in North America. Three years later, the 
French sought revenge and an expedition commanded by Dominique 
de Gourgues wiped out Menendez s Spanish settlement but it was 
eventually rebuilt. 

Much later, about 1604, during the reign of Henry IV, Hugue- 
nots pioneered in the settlement of Canada as individuals or leaders 
and not in exclusively Huguenot groups. They settled largely in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, creating a healthy colony around Port 
Royal (later English Annapolis). After the death of Henry IV, when 
Cardinal Richelieu came to power, all Protestants were banned from 
"New France” and the Jesuits placed in control. 

The Huguenot migration continued, sometimes direct and some- 
times through England, but always to previously established colonies, 
usually to those under British rule. Their energy and strength of char- 
acter made them welcome and successful citizens who became a 
valuable asset to the various colonies. 
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Castile and Leon (Spain 1230-1516) 


' Royal Banner, Ferdinand and Isabella Portugal c. 1499 
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Spain 1516-1556 
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COURTESY SERVICE HYDROGRAPHIQUE DE LA MARINE 
Photograph of an engraving from a painting of Fort Caroline by Jacques Le Moyne, one of the lucky 
few who escaped the massacre by Menendez de Aviles 
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France—after 1600 France—Bourbon Royal Standard 


Dutch East India Company c. 1602 
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EVOLUTION OF BRITISH FLAGS 


English Cross of St. George Scottish Cross of St. Andrew 
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ritish Union Flag as proclaimed by King 
James I in 1606, and used until 1801 except 


during Cromwell's time 


British Union Jack, 1801 British Meteor Flag (Naval), 1705-1801 
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Some years earlier, in 1520, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon had ex- 
plored not only Florida but some locations in Georgia and South 
Carolina. In 1564, King Phillip II of Spain sent a Spanish squadron 
to destroy Charlesfort, which carried out its mission and removed 
practically all traces of Ribaut's colony. 


Two years later, in 1566, Pedro Menendez de Aviles representing 
King Phillip II of Spain, after destroying the French Huguenot settle- 
ment in Florida, sailed on north and established a colony in the 
vicinity of Port. Royal Sound in what is now South Carolina. He built 
a fort, which he called San Felipe, and established a sizable colony 
which he named the City of Santa Elena. 

About 1571, he was ordered by the king to return to Spain to 
build and command the great armada destined for Flanders and Eng- 
land. He died in 1575, shortly before the armada sailed and so was 
not able to return to the American settlements. 


In 1576, the colonists at Santa Elena petitioned for permission to 
return to Spain. Although this petition was carefully considered, the 
request was not granted. Nevertheless, due to an Indian uprising, the 
colony had to be abandoned. It was reestablished in 1577 and appar- 
ently lasted until about 1580. 

The various expeditions, Fort San Felipe and the City of Santa 
Elena, all must have displayed the royal banner of King Phillip II of 
Spain, with perhaps personal standards of the various commanders. 

In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh obtained a patent from Queen Eliza- 
beth covering all lands between the Santee and Delaware Rivers. He 
dispatched an expedition which explored parts of what was later 
known as Carolina and returned home with two Indians. 

The next year, Raleigh dispatched a fleet of seven vessels com- 
manded by Sir Richard Grenville, with a governor and colonists. 
About a hundred people spent a year on Roanoke Island but most of 
them were taken back to England by Sir Francis Drake in 1586. It is 
a reasonable conclusion that the standards of this colony were prob- 
ably the royal colors of Queen Elizabeth, the Cross of St. George and 
the flag of Sir Walter. | 

In 1587, Sir Walter dispatched another group of colonists, and 
one at long last containing farmers and artisans with their families. 
This was the famous Lost Colony of Roanoke. 

In 1602, about a year before the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
Bartholomew Gosnold, an English navigator, explored the New Eng- 
land coast and for a brief period established a fort and storehouse 
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ashore, probably in what is now Massachusetts. Later he accompanied 
Captain Christopher Newport in the expedition which founded James- 
town and died there in 1607. 

In 1605, Captain George Weymouth entered what is now called 
the Kennebec River in Maine and took formal possession of the coun- 
try in the name of King James. There were several other unsuccessful 
attempts but in 1606 the Plymouth Company obtained its charter and 
in 1607 Jamestown was founded. 

The Susan Constant, Godspeed and Discovery which carried the 
first settlers to Jamestown flew the King's Colors at the maintop and 
St. George s Cross at the fore. 

The Cross of St. George, a white banner with a red cross, was 
adopted in 1327, or perhaps earlier, as the English standard and 
ensign. It continued as such until about 1606. The accession to the 
throne of King James I in 1603 united the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. In 1606, King James united by royal proclamation the red 
Cross of St. George and the diagonal white cross on a blue ground 
which, as the symbol of St. Andrew, had been adopted as the Scottish 
emblem during the crusades. 

As the Kings Colors had been prescribed authoritatively for sea 
travel only, it is probable that the St. Georges Cross continued in 
general use by English subjects on land, including the colonies until 
the Act of 1707. 

When the British Union combined the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew as the king's colors in 1606, it was prescribed that this flag 
would be flown from the maintop of British ships and a St. George's 
Cross as a secondary banner. at the fore on English ships. Without 
doubt, the ships which sailed to Jamestown in 1607 displayed these 
two banners in that way. 

The Mayflower, which bore the first Pilgrims to Plymouth, also 
carried the King's Colors at the maintop and St. George's Cross at the 
fore. Some illustrations of this event, as is often the case with artists 
who work long after an event, show a Meteor Flag which was not 
even in existence at the time. 

The Cross of St. George was in continuous use either as a national 
standard or as a distinguishing banner for English ships until 1707 
when Parliament ordained that the King's Colors should be exclusively 
used on all flags on land and sea. 

According to Massachusetts Bay records, the red Cross of St. 
George was in use in that colony in 1634 and probably before. The 
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Puritans objected strongly to the red cross of the flag, not from a sense 
of disloyalty to England but because any cross was considered a 
Catholic symbol and idolatrous. 

In one of the rare cases of a loyal and patriotie but overzealous 
citizen defacing a flag, John Endicott, using his sword, cut out a part 
of the red cross in the flag before the governor's gate declaring it 
savored of popery. For this insult he was reprimanded, removed from 
office and disqualified to hold any public office for the space of one 
year (1634). 

Endicott was not alone in his sentiments and soon after some of 
the militia refused to march under this banner. After considerable 
controversy, it was agreed that military companies would have colors 
with the red cross omitted but that the Kings Colors should fły over 
ships and Castle Island. This arrangement continued in effect until 
the era of Cromwell and the commonwealth. 

With time, this attitude softened somewhat and by 1651 the 
colonists reluctantly accepted the necessity for using the English 
colors as a badge of distinction for Englishmen even if there was a 
Cross. 

Probably the oldest American fłag still in existence was originally 
designed in England in 1660-70 for the county troops of Middlesex. 
It was carried by the militia of the three counties in King Philips 
War and, according to tradition, by the minutemen of Bedford on 
April 19, 1775. 

This cherished relic displays an arm bearing a sword, extending 
from a cloud and surrounded by the motto VINCE AUT MORIRE. 
The device is painted in gold, silver and black on crimson damask. 

After the execution of Charles I in 1649, the union with Scotland 
lapsed and the English flag reverted to the red cross on a white flag. 

The Long Parliament established a flag which used St. George's 
Cross in the canton with a yellow Irish harp in the large blue field. 
Under the Protectorate, a blue flag was used bearing in the field the 
two shields of England and Ireland. 

During the time of Cromwell and the early days of the Restora- 
tion, around 1660, a variety of flags were used and likely some of them 
were displayed in the American colonies. The next change of impor- 
tance was in 1707 during the reign of Queen Anne, when the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, including England, Wales and Scotland, 
was established by treaty. The union of St. George and St. Andrew, 
combined again, was placed in the canton of a red flag which came to 
be known as the Meteor Flag of England. 
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Ireland was conquered in 1691 but was not made a part of the 
kingdom until 1801 when the Cross or saltier of St. Patrick was in- 
cluded in the union. However, this was long after the American Revo- 
lution and was not fłown over what is now the United States except 
possibly along the sometimes uncertain Canadian border. 

It was, however, carried by British troops when various forays 
crossed the Great Lakes borders in 1813, when General Robert Ross 
burned Washington in 1814, and when Sir Edward Pakenham 
attacked New Orleans in 1815. It became the pall for the bodies of the 
two brave soldiers when they lost their lives in these expeditions. 

The Half-Moon commanded by Henry Hudson, which in Sep- 
tember, 1609, entered what is now New York Harbor, displayed the 
flag of the Dutch East India Company. This was the flag of the Dutch 
Republic, three equal horizontal stripes, orange, white and blue bear- 
ing the letters "A.O.C.,” (with the initials of the company on the 
white stripe ). 

According to one authority, the initials 'A.O.C.* stood for Alge- 
meene Ost-Indische Compagnie. According to another authority, the 
initials were V.O.C.A., for *'Vereenizde Oost-Indische Compagnie 
Amsterdam.” 

This was the flag of the colony of Manhattan or New Amsterdam 
established in 1622 under the auspices of that company. In that year, 
the Dutch West India Company came into control of the government 
of the colony and the letters G.W.C. (Govetroyeerde West-Indische 
Compagnie ) replaced the original letters. 

In 1650, the orange stripe was changed to red and in 1664 the 
colony surrendered to the English who substituted the union or king's 
colors of England. However in 1673, the Dutch again took possession 
and held the island until November 10, 1674, when a treaty of peace 
ended the war between England and Holland but gave the Dutch 
settlement to England. 

In 1638, Swedish and Finnish colonists landed on the shores of 
the Delaware River. Their settlement, called New Sweden, was estab- 
lished under the Swedish national flag which consisted of a yellow 
cross on a blue ground. 

In 1655, the Dutch overpowered the Swedes but did not destroy 
the colony. The colony came under Dutch authority and the Dutch 
flag flew until the English took over. 

The flag of the United States was developed gradually over a 
period of years preceding and including the American Revolution. 
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The fłags and histories of territories which were admitted later to the 
federal Union had little influence on the evolution of the national flag. 
New states were represented only by another star being added to the 
canton. In one instance two stripes for the fourteenth and fifteenth 
states were added and later removed. 


However, early history is a relative term and, to the individual 
states concerned, early expeditions, settlements, flags and emblems are 
and should be considered quite important to the particular state in- 
volved. For that reason, it is appropriate to mention some of the 
expeditions, people and flags of historical significance. 

The Spanish, who were well established in the West Indies, held 
Puerto Rico under their flag until the island was ceded to the United 
States at the end of the Spanish-American War. Over Puerto Rico has 
flown all of the Spanish flags from Columbus to the time of King 
Alfonso, as well as the American flags of 1896, 1908, 1912, 1959 and 
1960. And, of course, it has its own flag, too, with three red and two 
white horizontal stripes and a blue triangle with a single white star. 

Puerto Rico s position is unique in that it has the acknowledged 
right to erect at any time a government of its own choosing. It may 
elect to retain its very advantageous commonwealth status; it may 
apply for statehood; or it may decide to become an independent 
country. No other state or territory of the United States presently 
enjoys this privilege. 

In 1513, Juan Ponce de Leon, who had been with Columbus on 
his second voyage and who later became governor of Puerto Rico, 
headed an expedition north to search for Bimini, a fabled island sup- 
posed to contain the illusive "Fountain of Youth.” He discovered the 
St. John's River; named Fernandina; and explored both coasts of the 
Florida peninsula. 

Ponce de Leon returned to Spain in 1514 and received a grant 
for colonization. In 1521 he headed another expedition designed for 
colonization as well as discovery. He landed at Tortugas and explored 
other islands, but many of his men died from disease and exposure. 
De Leon himself was wounded in an Indian attack, dying shortly after 
his return to Cuba. 

In 1527, Panfilo de Narvaez with four hundred to six hundred 
men, landed near present Pensacola to attempt colonization. This 
group proceeded inland but suffered from exposure, hunger and In- 
dians. Returning to the coast, the company built crude ships and 
headed for Mexico. Narvaez lost his life in a storm ofł Texas but some 
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of his followers reached land, then making their way across country 
to the Gulf of California. Narvaez was probably the first known 
European to discover the Mississippi River. | 

In 1539-40 Hernando de Soto explored the coast of Florida. 
Before traveling westward in 1542 by a circuitous route over land and 
water, he proceeded northward first through what is now Georgia, 
western South Carolina and North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and probably the Mississippi Valley. It is probable enough but 
not provable that he discovered the Mississippi River and was buried 
in it. It is recorded, however, that the survivors of his expedition did 
descend the Mississippi River to its mouth in 1542. 

We can only surmise that an expedition of this size would have 
carried the royal colors of Charles V as well as many personal and 
ecclesiastical banners. Whether banners made of these delicate fab- 
rics could have survived the years of hard travel and vicissitudes is 
questionable. Since no records indicate any attempt to claim the terri- 
tory for Spain, flags of the expedition would not have symbolized 
sovereignty over the land traversed. 

Other Spanish expeditions explored the coast from Louisiana to 
Texas but their main efłort was in Mexico and Central America where 
they felt better able to "get rich quick.” 


At a much later date, Spanish missions combining ecclesiastical, 
military and civil settlements spread into what became Texas, New 
Mexico,. Arizona and California. 

In 1534, a French expedition under Jacques Cartier was sent out 
by Francis I. It entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence and continued up 
the river to Lachine Rapids near the present site of Montreal. For the 
next sixty years or so, a fur trade was carried on by the French but 
there were no permanent settlements. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, who had seen service under Henry IV of France, was dis- 
patched to the St. Lawrence area. In 1603-1604, after some explora- 
tion, he helped found the first permanent French colony in North 
America. It was called Port Royal (now Annapolis), and was situated 
in present day Nova Scotia. At that time, Champlain was sympathetic 
with and cooperated with the Huguenots who helped settle this 
region. 

Later he changed his attitude, becoming an advocate and prac- 
titioner of Catholic power. He moved on to Quebec in 1608 and until 
his death in 1635 was a tireless traveler and explorer. He moved south 
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and west, discovering the lake which bears his name, up the river to 
Ottawa and on to Lakes Huron and Ontario. The English captured 
Quebec in 1629 but it was restored to France by treaty. Champlain 
probably did not take his standard into the wilderness but if he did, 
the French flag was most likely the first European flag to reach upper 
New York State. 

French expeditions were almost solidly Catholic and the Jesuits, 
Franciscans (Recollets), Sulpicians, Ursalines, et al. worked for New 
France. If and when they carried flags or banners, they must have 
borne church standards in addition to the royal colors. 

In 1659 Radisson and Groseillers, Frenchmen, traveled beyond 
the Great Lakes and into the prairies. They were probably the first 
Europeans to see the upper Mississippi. In 1673, Joliet and Marquette 
reached and descended the Mississippi for some distance. 

In 1678, Renć Robert Cavelier, Sieur De La Salle, started out to 
explore the Mississippi and follow it to the sea. In 1682, La Salle com- 
pleted his trip down the Mississippi, took possession of the valley for 
France and called it Louisiana for King Louis XIV. 

It can not be established just what flags or banners were carried 
in La Salles canoes but they could not have been large ones. Un- 
doubtedly he had some symbols of sovereignty and if so, he probably 
would have included the royal colors of Louis XIV and perhaps some 
Catholic banner. In any event, he passed through many future 
American states, the first European to visit most of them. 

At this time, there was strong rivalry between church and state. 
This was not war or any kind of physical contest, but behind the 
scenes there was intrigue for power to control New France. The 
church usually prevailed over most civil leaders but was no match for 
the talented Comte de Frontenac. After a bitter struggle, the church 
did manage to get him recalled in 1682, but he was re-installed in 
1689. 

La Salle attempted a settlement in what is now Louisiana in 1664 
but missed the mouth of the Mississippi and landed in Texas where he 
was murdered in 1687. 

In 1697, Pierre Le Moyne d Iberville was chosen to lead another 
colony which reached the Gulf Coast in early 1699. He built Fort 
Maurepas (near present day Biloxi), the same year and established 
another fort on the Mississippi, about forty miles above the mouth of 
the river. It was the earliest French settlement in those parts. Held by 
Antoine Crozat as a private grant, the settlement was unhealthy and 
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did not prosper. The private grant was succeeded by the *'Western 
Company” (later "Company of the Indies'), which accomplished 
much. 

Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, a brother of d Iber- 
ville, was sent out as governor. He later founded New Orleans on its 
present site, in 1718. Le Moyne's original seven vessels were supple- 
mented by eleven the following year and New Orleans became the 
seat of Louisiana s government about 1722. 

Because these settlements were more or less permanent, it is 
almost certain that the French royal colors waved over Louisiana 
before the end of the seventeenth century and later. 

In 1762, by secret treaty, Louisiana was transferred from France 
to Spain. This transfer without their knowledge or approval upset the 
colonists very much, but when the Spanish took possession in 1769 
they ruled with such wisdom and liberality that resentment cooled. 
The deported Acadians arrived about 1765 and they too helped make 
Louisiana under Spanish rule quiet and prosperous. 

Louisiana was ceded to France in 1800 and was purchased by the 
United States in 1803. Although most English colonies on the east 
coast laid claims to territory extending to the Mississippi, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any English or British flag had ever been 
raised over Louisiana as a symbol of sovereignty. 

It may be concluded that the French flags used in Louisiana were 
first the fleurs-de-lis of royal France and later the tri-color of the 
Republic. Louisiana was a French colony when the French tri-color 
flew at home, for a short time before Napoleon adopted his imperial 
eagles. 

Prior to the American Revolution, east Florida except for a few 
ports was largely a continuous swamp with a sparse population, 
chiefły Indians. West Florida at the time was inhabited by many 
settlers who had come there to live, hoping to prosper. 

In the 1763 Treaty of Paris, all Florida was ceded by Spain to 
England in return for Havana which England had captured the pre- 
ceding year. Florida was claimed by England in the proclamation of 
1763 and the provinces of East Florida and West Florida were 
formed. The northern border was 31 degrees latitude. The Apalachi- 
cola River divided the two Floridas and the western border extended 
to the Mississippi River in the north and the Louisiana lakes east of 
the river in the south. 

England expended much effort and money on immigration and 
in developing the two provinces. Due to the good treatment and pros- 
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perity, most of the populace remained loyal to England during the 
American Revolution. However, the only military effort in the mother 
country s behalf was an expedition cooperating with the British in the 
siege of Savannah. 

In 1779, after Spain had declared war against Great Britain, the 
Spanish governor of New Orleans seized most of the English forts in 
West Florida and in 1781 occupied Pensacola. The Treaty of Paris in 
1783 returned Florida to Spain. As no religious liberty was promised, 
many of the English inhabitants left both provinces. Those who did 
stay became restive, especially after the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 

In a convention of citizens at Buhler's Plains on July 17, 1810, the 
people formulated plans for better government. When the Spanish 
governor did not approve, another convention was held on Septem- 
ber 26 the same year at which West Florida was declared independ- 
ent. It organized a government and petitioned for admission to the 
United States. 

On October 27, President James Madison, acting on the some- 
what specious theory that West Florida was included in the Louisiana 
Purchase, declared the area to be under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Two years later, Congress annexed a portion of West Florida 
containing lands west of the Pearl River to Louisiana and between the 
Pearl and the Perdido to Mississippi Territory. 

This fait accompli was formalized by the treaty of 1819 by which 
Spain ceded all Florida, east and west, to the United States. The treaty 
was ratified in 1821 and civil government was established in 1822. 

When the convention at Buhlers Plains had declared the inde- 
pendence of West Florida, its claim of sovereignty was at least as good 
as that of the American colonies of 1776. The convention set up a 
government and adopted a flag with a single large white star emblaz- 
oned on a blue field, anticipating the Lone Star fłag of Texas by many 
years. 

This fag which also became the Bonnie Blue flag, that was 
so popular during the early days of the Confederacy, deserves an 
important place in the history of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, as well as Texas. 

An interesting feature of colonial exploitation was the quasi gov- 
ernment of private and public companies. They began before the first 
settlements and some have continued to this day. 

Although most sovereigns exercised almost unlimited personal 
power, their financial reserves were usually strained. So they paid 
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their obligations with grants of privileges and delegated political 
powers hoping to share in anticipated profits. | 

One of the most fabulous was the British East India Company 
which subjugated the subcontinent of that name, an area half as large 
as the United States of today. In addition to vast but normal commer- 
cial advantages, the treasures accumulated in centuries of conquests 
by Moslems were looted and brought to England. It gave in return a 
badly needed political stability and a measure of relative peace and 
tranquility. 

The Dutch East India Company prospered also, and after their 
exploration of North America in search of a passage to the Orient, the 
New Netherland Company and its successor, the Dutch West India 
Company, continued its work. This resulted in the settlement of New 
Amsterdam and other American colonies. 

The Virginia Company of London and the Plymouth Company 
were probably the least profitable of all but the most important in 
their effect upon what became the United States. 


The Muscovy Company provided valuable training for early 
explorers and helpful information to others but attempted no 
settlements. 


The Company of New France, with fur trade as a lure, gave the 
original impetus to the exploration and settlement of Canada and the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The Ohio Company was just one of many American companies 
which accomplished its mission or failed and then passed on. The 
Hudson s Bay Company became very important in Canada and con- 
tested with Americans the sovereignty of the far northwest. The 
Russian-American Company held for Russia what eventually became 
the state of Alaska. 

One of the few American companies still in existence and exer- 
cising quasi sovereignty is the Panama Canal Company. 


AII of these companies performed some governmental functions 
and most of them were authorized to fły their own flags. The flag of 
the British East India Company was very similar to, if not identical, 
with the grand Union which flew over the united American colonies 
before and for almost a year after the Declaration of Independence. 
How much influence the East India ag had on the evolution of the 
Stars and Stripes is an interesting question. The small amount of evi- 
dence on both sides makes any conclusion highly conjectural. 
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BUCGCANEERS AND PIRATES 


Buccaneers were early privateers and sailed under the national 
flag of some nation, usually England. In those early days they often 
disregarded their Instructions and committed abuses which the spon- 
soring nation disavowed. 


The use of a red flag was prevalent; and the banner came to sig- 
nify that no quarter would be given to a victim who offered resistance. 
This was not particularly inhuman under international laws of war as 
they were then recognized. There was no requirement that mercy be 
shown in sea battles. 


Some buccaneers, Captain *Long Ben” Every for example, 
usually flew the Cross of St. George plus his own personal banner. The 
cross meant that he was willing to give quarter. But once resistance 
developed, he hoisted a plain red flag to indicate that the ofłer of 
mercy had been withdrawn. 

The first, and one of the few, instances on record of the use of a 
black flag, occurred about 1700 when a French pirate, Emanuel 
Wynne, flew one in a battle with HMS Poole. The British captain 
described the flag as "a sable ensign with crossbones, a death's head, 
and an hourglass.” Another black flag was used by a group of pirates 
who were executed at Boston in 1719. 

The black flag was probably used to convey the same message as 
the buccaneers' red flag, and to intimidate victims. 

The symbols they added, such as skulls, bones, skeletons, ete., 
were not new, and have been used for military devices since antiquity. 
Many of our own Revolutionary War banners included intimations of 
death by words or otherwise. 

The term piracy conjures up diverse visions ranging from 
romance to murder. It has a technical, legal definition but the prose- 
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cution is more often a matter of policy, politics and power than of 
jurisprudence. 

Some (but only a small proportion of its practitioners), ever 
admitted even to themselves that they were "honest to goodness” 
pirates. 

For piracy to fłourish, there had to be several conditions prevail- 
ing. These included lurking places, a base for repairs and supplies, but 
most important of all a market for the spoils. All of these existed in the 
early colonies and have existed in many other parts of the world since 
prehistoric times. 

Exactly, the same action by a ship might or might not have been 
construed as piracy depending upon the circumstances and actions of 
others. The buccaneers were encouraged originally by other European 
nations to prey on Spanish commerce. When a state of war existed, 
their action was perfectly legal. If there were a temporary truce, 
piracy was still condoned although it was not approved officially. 
When a long and generally recognized period of peace prevailed, 
piracy became illegal, intolerable, and was suppressed by joint efforts. 

In the late 1600's and the early 1700's, smuggling was widespread 
and it was an acceptable way of life throughout the English and 
French colonies. Buyers of smuggled goods did not know and did not 
care where the goods originated. All they wanted was a bargain. 

During most of the seventeenth Century many buccaneers and 
privateers who preyed on Spanish shipping based their operations on 
the Carolina coast. The abundant inlets and natural harbors gave 
them relatively safe anchorages and protected beaches where their 
ships could be careened. 

Proximity to the Gulf Stream gave them convenient access to the 
plate fłeets returning to Spain from the West Indies. Spoils consisting 
mainly of gold, silver and jewelry, took up little space and could be 
accumulated until a trip to England was worthwhile. Meanwhile, 
other supplies were available from the victims. 

These sea raiders were delighted when settlements were estab- 
lished, as they provided a market place for barter. The colonists too 
were pleased to have available such a profitable trade and many 
settlers, including highly placed officials, became financially involved. 

The Peace of Utrecht brought temporary peace in Europe but 
put the privateers and buccaneers out of legitimate employment. 
Many of them could not settle down and turned to piracy. Even so, the 
early settlers were not molested and the victims were either foreign 
ships or owned in England. 
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However, as colonial commerce increased, the pirates found it 
difficult to resist temptation and colonial-owned shipping began to 
sufter. At this stage, the colonists began to strike back. 

The pirates were relatively few and became well known. Some, 
like Edward Teach, better known as Blackbeard, were generally 
feared but had enough friends to make disposal of loot feasible. He 
even lived ashore much of the time, in Bath, on the Pamlico River. 
Eventually, Virginia ships with British ofłicers caught Teach in Ocra- 
coke Inlet where they destroyed his fłeet and killed him in a fierce 
fight. 

Although Teach was ruthless, he probably kept his word as well 
as most pirates in those days. On at least one occasion, he sent a boat 
under a flag of truce into Charles Town with an offer to trade prisoners 
for medicine. His flag of truce was honored, the medicines were sent 
out, and the prisoners were released. He probably used many flags, 
including a black one. 

One of his colleagues and a successor was Stede Bonnet. A for- 
mer major in the British Barbadian army, Bonnet was an educated 
gentleman who loved adventure. His favorite base was in the Cape 
Fear River but he roamed the coast from Long Island to Honduras. 
His pleasing personality provided him with good connections and 
many friends but eventually he had to be eliminated. 

An expedition from Charles Town found him in the Cape Fear 
River, but in the chase all ships became grounded on sand bars and 
had to await the tide. Fortunately, the Charles Town ships floated free 
first and with maneuverability they won the fight. 

Bonnet was carried to Charles Town where he and his crew were 
tried, convicted and hanged. But before this was accomplished, some 
of his friends arranged his escape. He almost made it to sea again in 
a small boat but was recaptured on Sullivan's Island. 

Although some pirates operated along the coast as late as the 
early nineteenth century, the business never regained its former 
respectability. Charles Town authorities determined to put a stop to 
these depredations and probably did more to eliminate piracy than any 
other people in the world. As many as thirty-nine pirates were hanged 
in one month, twenty-nine in one day, and more than one hundred 
altogether. 

In the bayous of Louisiana, pirates found a sałe refuge and a 
nearby ready market until well into the nineteenth century. They were 
well known, and their actions were condoned and even encouraged. 
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Eventually they received amnesty as a reward for helping Andrew 
Jackson defeat the British in 1815. | 

Privateers were present in all wars until the twentieth century. 
They operated legally according to generally accepted international 
law, but were most often called pirates by their victims. 

Privateers were usually a product of nations or belligerents which 
had inadequate navies. These governments commissioned private 
individuals to prey on the enemy and divide the spoils. 

Even commissioned cruisers of would-be nations, often recog- 
nized as belligerents by many, were branded pirates by the country 
they were trying to secede from. 

John Paul Jones was a pirate to the British who would probably 
have hanged him if they could. Many privateers during the Revolu- 
tion and in the War of 1812 brought home the foundations for family 
fortunes, especially in New England where the termination of the 
legal slave trade in 1808 had left many seamen unemployed. 

During the Civil War, Confederate resources limited actions of 
the official navy primarily to rivers and harbors, but privateers roamed 
the seas doing much damage. Even formally commissioned cruisers 
were called piratical. One such ship, the Shenandoah, out of touch 
with land in those pre-radio days, continued to operate until Novem- 
ber 6, 1865, some six months after the Confederate government had 
collapsed. It was with great difficulty that the crew was persuaded by 
men on whaling vessels in the Bering Sea that the war was over. 
When this had been accomplished eventually, the ship proceeded to 
Liverpool and surrendered to the British. The beautiful white naval 
ensign with the battle flag canton, which had successfully sailed the 
Seven Seas was silently saluted and hauled down from the peak, No- 
vember 6, 1865, the last Confederate banner to fły officially. It is now 
preserved in the Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond. 


The usage of flags has almost always difłered on land and sea. On 
land it is not proper to show false colors, although other deceptive 
measures are common. At sea, it is quite a usual and acceptable prac- 
tice tor ships to show any flags that will serve their purposes. This 
might be to deceive the enemy, either to elude and escape, or to lure 
and capture. 

However, before coming into action, naval vessels are required to 
show their true colors; and there is a strong belief among many that 
genuine pirates at this stage displayed a black flag with or without a 
white skull and:cross bones. There must have been rare cases of such 
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flags flown probably as a joke or more likely, to intimidate a frightened 
victim. Without some such basis, it would appear doubtful that the 
practice could have been included in so much romantic literature. 
Perhaps these could have been developed as personal flags which 
legitimate buccaneers displayed to shock the Spanish. 

Because of the "Gold Bug” story, the name of Captain Kidd is 
known far and wide. However, it is quite doubtful that he was ever 
a pirate, any more than other buccaneers or privateers of the same era 
were. His ship, the Adventure Galley, sailed with a king's commission 
and was partly financed by the governor of New York. Many of the 
crew enlisted in New York and the captain eventually, in a captured 
vessel, brought booty back to the New York governor. Captain Kidd 
was later tried in London and convicted on rather fimsy evidence, 
probably for political expediency. It would appear almost certain that 
although he may have disobeyed orders and fłown many deceptive 
flags, he did not use or own a black one. 

If a war vessel sends ashore a landing party and sacks a town of 
the enemy, that is a romantic episode. 

If a ship sends ashore a landing party and sacks a town when 
there is no war, that is piracy. 

If a ship sends ashore a landing party which sacks a tribal village 
unprotected by equal weapons, dispossesses the natives, takes over 
their lands and perhaps retains many in forced labor, that is explora- 
tion and colonization. It is also how most of America was settled. 

The essential differences in these hypothetical episodes lies, of 
course, in motivation. With equal cruelty, the question is whether the 
act was for personal gain exclusively or primarily for the benefit of the 
country to which the doer owed allegiance. 


RECENT IDEVELOPMENTS 


It is generally accepted that piracy is a crime under both national 
and international law. International law is developed largely by usage 
followed by logical dissertations of those learned in the subject. It is 
often but not always formalized by treaties such as the Geneva con- 
ventions. | 

Acts of piracy, clearly recognized as such may be punished by any 
nation regardless of the nationality of participants. Piracy by analogy 
is slightly different in that the nation applying analogy may penalize 
only its own subjects. 

For example, during the 19th century after the abolition in 1808 
of the legal slave trade the United States treated as pirates its own 
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nationals engaging in that business. Great Britain followed the same 
practice. However neither nation could legally suppress legitimate 
slave trade such as existed in Cuba until the latter half of the 19th 
century. 

Applying this same theory to the 20th century we still find some 
genuine maritime piracy in isolated areas but the big problem is in 
adaptation to modern means of transportation. 

During the Spanish Civil War of the 1930's unidentified sub- 
marines operated against shipping of the Spanish insurgants. As they 
were disavowed by both belligerents and were probably owned by 
Nazi Germany they were generally considered pirate craft. This defi- 
nition was accepted by many nations but ignored by most of the larger 
states as a very special and perhaps doubtful case so nothing was done 
to suppress the practice. 

As aerial navigation consists of travel through the ocean of air 
over both land and sea it is closely analogous to maritime conditions. 

It would appear reasonable that the same concept of piracy would 
be acceptable and logical. It is predicted that eventually it will be. 
However this will require agreement by a majority of the great powers 
which is sometimes difficult to achieve. 

In the somewhat lawless prohibition era rival gangs of bootleggers 
would often rob truckloads of booze traveling the highways. This 
became known as hijacking and was amusing to the general popula- 
tion as they were not directly involved. 

With the rapid growth of commercial aviation, crime aloft began 
in the early 1930's. Eventually in later years the commandeering of 
planes became known popularly as skyjacking and has continued to 
this day. 

Early incidents were so rare and affected so few that they were 
ignored. Later incidents were looked upon in general as amusing. 
Even passengers who were inconvenienced enjoyed the excitement 
more than enough to ofłset the inconvenience. 

In the 1960's skyjacking to Cuba became quite prevalent. As the 
incidents increased, the reaction of those concerned evolved from 
pleasurable excitement to annoying inconvenience to exasperation. 

As planes were rarely damaged and Uncle Sam paid the costs, the 
reaction of airline management followed the same evolutionary 
changes. First they enjoyed the publicity, then they became annoyed 


and as their schedules were more and more disrupted they too became 
exasperated. 
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In the 1970's skyjacking itself has evolved from an individual act 
to carefully planned action by large groups of nationals with or with- 
out official sanction or insurgency. With the destruction of expensive 
planes, the loss of some lives and threats to many, the situation has 
now reached the intolerable stage and forceful action will undoubtedly 
be forthcoming. 


Certainly by analogy and probably in most technical senses the 
skyjacking of planes not belonging to a belligerent should be consid- 
ered piracy. The skyjacking of planes belonging to one belligerent by 
an opposing belligerent should and most likely will continue to be 
considered acts of war. 
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(OLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY FLAGS 


The earliest American colonies had much closer ties with Eng- 
land than with each other. They depended upon supplies from the 
mother country and on the markets available to British shipping. 

Later, after the colonies had become a little more stabilized and 
to some extent self-supporting, they began to communicate with each 
other and to cooperate. Their first collaboration was most probably 
through alliances against the Indians, both protective and punitive, 
which eventually resulted in trade and other exchanges. The alliances 
were extended to afford joint protection from and provide for expedi- 
tions against other nationalities, particularly the French in nearby 
Canada and the Ohio Valley (at that time considered to be the north- 
west). 

It was only natural and proper that the colonists, who were trans- 
planted Englishbmen, should continue to fly the same flags as in Eng- 
land. As the English flags changed and evolved at home, so did the 
colonies change theirs. 

English heraldry was derived principally from European practice 
as brought over during the Norman Conquest. The Bayeux Tapestry 
is an excellent record of the flags and emblems then in use. Undoubt- 
edly, there was some remaining influence from earlier invasions by 
Vikings, Romans, Saxons, Angles and others. When the English cru- 
saders mixed with those from other countries, there was mutual devel- 
opment with the result that it became possible to achieve distinctive 
individual banners and devices based on generally accepted uniform 
principles. 

The Cross of St. George, a white banner with a red cross, was the 
ancient national flag of England. It was used by English soldiers as 
early as the fourteenth century and was probably brought back from 
the crusades. 
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When James VI of Scotland became King James I of England in 
1606, this united the two countries. The next year, 1607, an act of 
Parliament combined the red Cross of St. George with the white Cross 
of St. Andrew into the Union or king's colors. The blue field of St. 
Andrew's Cross was retained but the red of St. George s was superim- 
posed on a white fimbriation. 

A royal proclamation directed that this banner be flown from the 
maintops of all vessels and provided that the old individual erosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew should be flown from the foretops of ves- 
sels from the respective countries. 

Although apocryphal only, and not provable fact, it may be sur- 
mised that the term *jack” was derived from Jacques, the name which 
King James always signed. Of course, strictly speaking, it was a jack 
only when fłown from the jack-staff of a vessel. 

A royal proclamation by Queen Anne on July 28, 1707, prescribed 
the Union as the national flag of Great Britain and, of course, this 
made it the official flag of the colonies. The same proclamation re- 
quired that merchant vessels should fly a red flag with a Union jack 
in the canton. 

This banner, the Meteor Flag of England, was not only widely 
used but quite popular and probably had more influence in the devel- 
opment and evolution of the United States flag than any other banner. 

In America, the Red Ensign became the flag of the colonists on 
both land and sea—a symbol of authority unquestioned until the 
American Revolution. It was also the flag of British land forces for, 
after 1634, use of the Union Flag was forbidden to all but the Royal 
Navy. As the official emblem of the military, the Red Ensign was 
proudly, often arrogantly, own throughout the colonies until some- 
time after that fateful day at Yorktown when the British army band 
played "The World Turned Upside Down.” 

Many historians have not emphasized sufficiently that although 
Yorktown determined the end result of the Revolution, hostilities con- 
tinued. New York was occupied but quiescent. In the South, there 
were innumerable bitter skirmishes with many casualties. So the Brit- 
ish ag continued to fły in some of the colonies until the final Treaty 
of 17883. 

Upon the death of King Charles in 1649, the union with Scotland 
was dissolved and the Union Flag both as a jack and a canton reverted 
to the old Cross of St. George. When Cromwell became Lord Pro- 
tector, he revived the Union and put the Irish harp in its center. When 
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Charles II became king, he removed the harp and thus restored the 
original Union Flag. 

Shortly afterward, other changes followed. Fighting Instructions, 
issued to the Navy, were intended to improve the conduct of battle 
at sea by helping current naval commanders utilize the past experi- 
ence of others. They also made revisions in organization, titles, and 
flags. 

Although uniform wearing apparel for officers and men would not 
be seen for many years; the uniform or wearing apparel for ships was 
given further consideration. 

Before this, there had been a "Lord High Admiral” who was 
sometimes but not always a sea-going man. His usual duties were 
administrative. Earlier naval commanders such as Drake, Blake and 
Montagu, were known as 'generals of the sea.” Naval leaders were 
afterward designated as admirals, vice admirals and rear admirals. 
The fłeet itself was divided into squadrons identified by color and the 
color was carried over into the assignment of admirals commanding 
the squadrons. 

The Admiral of the Red was stationed in the center of the line, as 
was proper for a commander-in-chief and was, of course, the highest 
in precedence. 

The head of the line, or the white squadron, was commanded by 
an Admiral of the White, second only to an Admiral of the Red. The 
blue squadron brought up the rear and was commanded by an Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 

The Union flag was displayed at the bowsprit or jack staff; the 
captain's pendant or admirals ag was flown from a mast head and 
the ensign from a flag staff over the taffrail or a mast head or both. All 
ensigns contained the Union in the canton but had fields of different 
color to match the color of the squadron. 

The relative precedence of red, white and blue have been in- 
herited from this arrangement as, without any legislation or regula- 
tion, that is always the sequence used in speaking of the Stars and 
Stripes. | 

Through the years, British usage changed somewhat. A red ensign 
or meteor flag came into use unofficially by merchant vessels in lieu of 
their authorized merchant jack, in order to secure the benefits of 
added prestige in foreign ports. In 1707, this display was authorized 
officially and has continued. In 1801, St. Patrick's saltier was added 


to the union. 
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About 1864, the color designations for squadrons and admirals 
was discontinued. The red ensign was continued as a national flag and 
used by merchant vessels and others. 

The blue ensign, which represented the rear or reserve squadron, 
was assigned appropriately enough to the naval reserve and certain 
other maritime services. 

The white ensign was assigned ZR: to the royal navy. Em- 
bellished with a large Cross of St. George separating the canton from 
the field, its usage has been jealously guarded by the navy. There are 
only a few places on land where its use is authorized and fewer still 
on foreign soil. One of these is at The Citadel, Charleston, South 
Carolina, where there is a memorial to the Seraph, a British submarine 
assigned to carry General Mark Clark on a secret mission to North 
Africa. 

These changes were made long after the independence of the 
American Colonies and did not in any way influence the evolution of 
the United States flag. However, the addition of St. Patrick's saltier 
has an interesting feature that warrants description. i 

It is always somewhat difficult to combine flags and emblems, yet 
retain the distinctive features of each. In the first union this was 
accomplished by using the blue field of the flag of Scotland, but keep- 
ing enough white to make a distinctive background for the Cross of 
St. George. The proposition of incorporating the red saltier of St. 
Patrick without disfiguring the Cross of St. Andrew was a formidable 
problem but was solved by making the red saltier narrow and off- 
setting the opposite legs so that they would not appear to be con- 
tinuous. Thus the white border was of a different width on each side 
of the red. This provided fimbriation without detracting from the 
Cross of St. Andrew which remained symmetrical. 

It might be of interest to note that although red became a fav- 
orite color for revolutionaries in later years, it was during the British 
civil war the principal color for the royalists. The parliamentarians 
used orange and the Scots blue. All of these usually had a canton 
consisting of the red St. George s Cross on a white field. 

In 1643, the colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecti- 
cut, and New Haven formed an alliance, which they called *The 
United Colonies of New England,” for defense against the French, 
Dutch and Swedes. 


Apparently they had no common flag until about 1686 when they 
were presented one by King James II. It was simply the Cross of St. 
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George, the Kings Colors of the time, with a yellow crown in the 
center over a monogram in black. 

As resentment against the British began and increased, many 
states and militia organizations adopted their own banners, which 
varied considerably with both geography and time. 

The pine tree flag of New England came into view as early as 
1704 and was used frequently by loyal Englishmen in support of their 
kings. It was a red flag with a white canton, quartered with the red 
Cross of St. George, having a pine tree in the first quarter. As the 
American Revolution approached and the feeling of independence 
grew, there were several varieties of pine tree flags, one of them 
having a white field bearing the motto, "AN APPEAL TO HEAVEN,” 
above a large pine tree. 

South Carolina, with some assistance from Virginia and North 
Carolina, had from time to time established outposts and forts in what 
is now Georgia. This was done not for any immediate extension of the 
colony but as a measure of protection against the Indians and Spanish 
in Florida. 

When General James Oglethorpe received the royal grant and led 
his colonists into Georgia in the year 1738, South Carolina was very 
happy, relieved and delighted to cooperate. 

Following the settlement of Georgia, there were thirteen reason- 
ably distinct British-American colonies. Some of the boundaries were 
in dispute, and a few areas wanted to be independent, but there was 
no unclaimed land between the colonies and each one became a more 
or less homogeneous unit with a government of its own. 

The symbolism of thirteen colonies appeared in many ways. One 
early American banner showed thirteen mailed hands grasping an 
endless chain. Another portrayed a fist holding thirteen arrows. Some 
rattlesnake flags possessed thirteen rattles. 

The first American flag to represent the colonies by means of 
thirteen stripes is believed to have been the Markoe flag of the Phila- 
delphia Light Horse troop. It was a yellow flag with an elaborate 
coat-of-arms in the center and thirteen alternate blue and silver stripes 
on the canton. 

Another method of representing all the colonies in early revolu- 
tionary flags was by means of thirteen stars. The first-known such flag 
is believed to have been that of The United Train of Artillery, a militia 
battery of Providence, Rhode Island. It had an elaborate central 
device with mottoes on scrolls, etc., all encircled by thirteen five- 
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pointed blue stars. Another Rhode Island flag introduced in early 
1776 first displayed thirteen white stars in the canton. These stars 
were arranged in rows of 3-2-3-2-3 forming the combined crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew. This arrangement of the stars later became 
standard with the United States Navy. 

On January 1, 1776, the formation of the Continental Army was 
proclaimed at Washington's headquarters in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. On the occasion, the Commander-in Chief wrote, "We have 
hoisted the Union Flag in compliment to the United Colonies. The 
flag pole was a seventy-six-foot-schooner mast erected atop Prospect 
Hill in nearby Somerville (then a part of Charlestown). 


What Washington called the Union Flag, others referred to by 
a variety of names—Continental Flag, Congress Flag, Cambridge 
Flag, the Colors of the United Colonies, Great Union, First Navy 
Ensign, Grand Union. Probably the most popular title and the one 
which has lasted down to the present time, was Grand Union. 


On the day of its birth, the Continental Army—the army that was 
to win independence for the United States—had its first flag. The ban- 
ner was not startlingly new. It was merely the Meteor Flag of Eng- 
land with six horizontal white stripes drawn across the red field. Its 
origin was as uncertain as the times—its designer unknown, its adop- 
tion unrecorded, its usage unofficial. It has been speculated that the 
Grand Union was devised by the Congressional Committee— Thomas 
Lynch, Sr. (of South Carolina ), Benjamin Harrison (of Virginia ), and 
Benjamin Franklin (of Pennsylvania )—who met with Washington at 
Cambridge in October, 1775, to discuss army problems. This is pure 
conjecture without the support of the slightest evidence. 


The raising of the Grand Union also bred confusion. The British 
in Boston mistook the Continental colors on Prospect Hill for their 
own army flag. They believed that its hoisting indicated the colonists 
were ready to submit to the kings latest proclamation of authority 
over all colonial afłairs. 

But the true intent behind the Grand Union did not long escape 
the British, particularly on the seas. Late in 1775, the Continental 
Congress had ordered the outfitting of eight new armed vessels. The 
new fleet began assembling at Philadelphia under the command of 
Esek Hopkins, an aggressive and outspoken sea captain. When warm 
weather unlocked the frozen Delaware River, Commodore Hopkins 
sailed out into the Atlantic and in March, 1776, boldly raided New 
Providence in the Bahamas. This naval victory netted about a hundred 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR FLAGS 


Traditional Bunker Hill Flag, 
Revolutionary War 


Flag of the Hanover Association, 
Revolutionary War 


Flag of the Bedford Company, 
Battle of Concord, 
Revolutionary War 
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Flag of the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry. This flag is 
yellow silk, with silver fringe. The canton in its corner carries 13 
alternate blue and silver stripes. It is the first known instance of 
an American banner carrying 13 stripes. The flag is approximately 
3 feet by 3-1/2 feet in size. Captain Abraham Markoe in 1775 
presented the original flag to the Philadelphia Troop of Light 
Horse, subsequently known as the First Troop, Philadelphia City 
Cavalry. The troop carried the flag at the battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown. The First City Troop 
preserves the original in its Philadelphia armory. 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR FLAGS 


R Island Revolutionary War Flag : BE 


Flag of the Green Mountain Boys, 
Ó Revolutionary War 
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I Flag of the 2nd New Hampshire Regiment, 
Revolutionary War 


AN APPEAL TO HEAVEN 


DONT TREAD ON ME 


ozwjzowiwaddiyw y riodkinwzokokinik kaza www 
Gadsden or South Carolina Rattlesnake New England Pine Tree Flag ('An 
Flag, Revolutionary War Appeal to Heaven”), the flag of 


Washington's Cruisers, Revolutionary War 


PLATE VII 


TRANSITIONAL FLAGS 


Great or Grand Union Flag, Revolutionary War, raised over 
Continental Army at Cambridge, Mass., January 1776. This flag 
continued to be used after the Stars and Stripes flag was autho- 
rized by the Continental Congress. 


Flag of the British East India Com- 
pany, 1707-1858. It is sometimes re- 
ferred to, because of its similar design, 
as the "parent" of the Grand Union 
Flag. 


PrAre VIII 


TRANSITIONAL FLAGS 


Navy Jack, "Don't Tread on M 26 
Revolutionary War. 


Merchant Ensign, or American Stripes,” 
1776-1795 


South Carolina Navy Flag 
('Dont Tread on Me”), 
Revolutionary War 


Conjectural Francis Hopkinson design for the Stars and Stripes 
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cannon and extensive military stores desperately needed by the poorly 
equipped colonial forces. Assisting in the capture was the first combat 
contingent of what became the United States Marine Corps, author- 
ized by the Continental Congress the previous November. 

Historians have often disagreed about what flags were flown by 
Hopkins fłagship, the Alfred. The preponderance of evidence indi- 
cates that three flags were used—the ensign of the fłeet, the personal 
flag of the commanding officer, and a naval jack. The ensign was the 
Grand Union. Its display is well documented by contemporary wit- 
nesses. One British spy at Philadelphia reported that the fagship was 
fying English colours, but more striped.” Another witness described 
the flag as the Union Flag with thirteen stripes in the field, emble- 
matical of the Thirteen United Colonies.” A third eyewitness account 
comes from Hopkins executive officer, the fiery John Paul Jones. In a 
letter to Minister of Marine Robert Morris, Jones told with pride that 
"It was my fortune, as the senior of the First Lieutenants, to hoist 
myself the flag of America the first time it was displayed.” 

Only the Grand Union could have been so described at that time. 

There was a great deal of symbolism in this new banner which 
made it acceptable for use on land and sea. The thirteen stripes sym- 
bolizing thirteen colonies was an influence on the creation and devel- 
opment of the national fag. The British union in the canton symbol- 
ized the still existing although somewhat tenuous connection with the 
British crown. Later, it was not difficult to retain the stripes and sub- 
stitute a new canton with the additional symbolism of thirteen stars. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress in Philadelphia 
adopted many routine resolutions and this one, which although not 
much noted at the time, was of lasting importance: 

RESOLVED, That the fag of the thirteen United States be 

thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be 

- thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation. 

At long last the new United States had a flag representing all the 
colonies. There was no United States of America yet nor would there 
be for twelve long years. However, the fłag was the symbol of a 
nation, yet unborn but a bright gleam in many eyes and with a heri- 
tage of courage, sacrifice and wealth undiscovered. 

Many and varied were the fłags, standards, colors and ensigns 
used by American Revolutionary War troops. Some militia companies 
had no colors at all but those who could, devised their own. These 
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varied from elaborate hand-embroidered silken colors to very simple 
—even improvised—pieces of cloth. 

An example of the elaborate is the Pulaski banner embroidered 
by the Nuns of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1778. An example of sim- 
plicity is the Eutaw flag improvised for Colonel William Washington 
in 1780 by his fianceć, Jane Elliott, who cut a square section from a 
red damask drapery. This banner was carried not only at Eutaw 
Springs but at Cowpens and in other important battles. It is a highly 
valued and much-honored souvenir of the Washington Light Infantry 
of Charleston. 

One of the favorite designs incorporated into many different flags 
was the pine tree of various shape, size and location. Some trees were 
prominently placed in the center and others in the canton. 

Another popular design, especially in the early days of the 
colonial rebellion, was a rattlesnake. These varied from Colonel Chris- 
topher Gadsden's defiant, "Don't tread on me,” to Benjamin Franklin's 
segmented representation of a snake and the admonition, "Join or die.” 

Most of these were intended as standards and colors for troops, 
or sometimes ships, and not to represent sovereignty in any way either 
national or colonial. It is probable that none of these flags, however 
interesting they may be, infłuenced to great extent the evolution of 
the national fłag. It is much more likely that the red Meteor flag 
was gradually changed by trial and error and popular approval or 
disapproval. 

First, the addition of six white stripes to the red field provided 
the popular symbol for thirteen colonies. Although this arrangement 
was the final one and is still in use, there were many intermediate 
variations. Some used red, white and blue stripes. Some had thirteen 
red and white stripes but started on the edges with a white stripe. 
Despite innovations and individual experiments, the seven red and six 
white stripes finally became stabilized. 

As the stripes evolved even before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, it was natural for the British union to be retained in the canton 
to indicate some remaining loyalty to the mother country. This ag, 
the Grand Union, was undoubtedly the one carried to General Wash- 
ington at Boston by the Congressional Committee, if the members did 
in fact present one to him. 

When Washington crossed the Delaware Christmas night, 1776, 
he very likely carried no flag at all, but if he did, it was probably the 
Grand Union. Definitely it was not the Stars and Stripes shown in the 
familiar painting, as that fłag was not in existence at the time. 
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Some early New England privateers sailed under a pine-tree flag. 
But the squadron commanded by Esek Hopkins apparently few the 
Grand Union together with several other personal and special flags. 
There is some evidence that a few naval flags contained thirteen 
stripes but no canton. 


There are conflicting accounts of the first salute to an American 
flag from a foreign power. One claim is for the Andrea Doria, Captain 
Robinson, a small brig of fourteen four-pounders which sailed from 
Philadelphia in July, 1776. On her arrival at St. Eustatia, she saluted 
the Dutch flag and the salute was returned by the governor. Later, 
the governor was removed from office for this indiseretion. As will be 
noted from the dates, there was no Stars and Stripes in existence, so 
this salute must have been to the Grand Union or some variation of 
it in the canton. 

John Paul Jones reported to the Naval Committee under date of 
February 22, 1778, his negotiations with Admiral LaMotte Piquet in 
Quiberon Bay. Jones, commanding the Ranger, wanted and asked for 
a gun-for-gun return salute but when this was refused with an ex- 
planation, he accepted nine guns in return for his salute of thirteen. 
Due to contrary winds, this exchange took place after sunset on Feb- 
ruary 14, but was repeated in daylight the next day. These exchanges 
are believed by most historians to have been the first official salute to 
the American flag from any foreign country. 

Admiral Preble asserts that the Stars and Stripes waved at 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777, only a short time after its official 
adoption in Philadelphia, at Germantown on October 4, and in the 
important battle of Saratoga, October 17, 1777. This could well be 
true and is considered highly probable because stars had been added 
to some flags before the Congress acted. 

However, in those days, flags of sovereignty, national and 
colonial, were displayed by generals commanding troops and on 
fortifications but were seldom carried by troops in actual combat. 

Because it was the custom of the sea, and a generally accepted 
requirement to avoid the charge of piracy, all ships of war of the 
colonists, including privateers, carried flags representing the nation, 
or at least a state which was, in effect, a nation. In the early days 
before the Stars and Stripes evolved, the usual fłag was the Grand 
Union. Sometimes, however, other flags were improvised and a pine- 
tree device was very popular. 
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Probably the navy, sooner than any other branch of the govern- 
ment, dropped the British union from the canton of the Grand Union, 
keeping the thirteen stripes. It is likely that there were substitutions, 
improvisations and eventually, outright elimination. Then when the 
Congress did adopt a flag in June, 1777, the navy was first to achieve 
some uniformity in the arrangement of the thirteen stars. This was in 
rows 3-2-3-2-3 to produce what could be considered the combined 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, although the principal objective 
was clarity. 

Even the navy had much difficulty not only in improvising the 
arrangement of stars and other details not covered in the resolution 
but also in details more clearly specified. The flags of merchant ships 
were usually much more haphazard. 

This was due partly to lack of complete information, partly to 
personal opinions and ideas of individual flag makers, and perhaps 
to some extent in copying flags of others which had been made 
improperly. 

In 1778, the Neapolitan ambassador to France requested the 
American commissioners there to provide him with a description of 
the United States flag. 

They replied that 'the fłag of the United States of America con- 
sists of thirteen stripes, alternately red, white and blue; a small square 
in the upper angle, next to the flag staff, is a blue field, with thirteen 
white stars, denoting a new constellation. 

They went on to explain variations in the flags of the individual 
states which might be fłown from both merchant vessels and warships 
under state sovereignty. 

The distinguished commissioners, Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams, could hardly have been as ignorant as their description indi- 
cates. A justifiable conclusion is that they wished to gain acceptance 
for flags already flying. 

About a year later, John Paul Jones commanding a small feet, 
engaged a British convoy and the fight included the famous battle 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. Jones moved his 
crew to the captured Serapis and sailed for Holland. 

The British ambassador to the Hague demanded that the Dutch 
government seize Jones, his men and ships on the grounds that they 
were pirates. One of the allegations was that they were not sailing 
under the flag of any recognized nation. 

The cautious Dutch wanted an authentic record, so they sent an 
artist to make a picture of the flags being used. The original paintings 
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are extant and show the flags in color. Because of the circumstances 
involved, it is reasonably certain that these are fairly accurate rep- 
resentations of the actual flags. 


The flag of the Alliance, although quite difterent from our present 
day interpretation, does fulfill the requirements of the 1777 flag reso- 
lution. There are thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, but the 
stripes start and end with white. 


The canton is blue with thirteen white stars but is only six stripe 
deep instead of the later, specified seven. The stars themselves are 
rather crude and eight-pointed instead of five. However, some of this 
variation might be attributed to the artist. i 

The flag of the Serapis has blue, red and white stripes in no par- 
ticular order and in keeping with the information furnished by the 
commissioners to the Neapolitan ambassador. 

As the crew of the Bon Homme Richard was transferred to the 
Serapis, this flag may have come from the stores of the former or 
might have been improvised, based on their recollection of the flag of 
the Bon Homme Richard which went down with the ship. In either 
case, it can be surmised that perhaps Franklin presented such a flag 
to Jones when the Richard was outfitted. This would justify his de- 
scription and, of course, Jones would hoist so prized a gift over his 
own ship. On the other hand, the Alliance would not have been the 
recipient of such a flag and would have tried as best it could to meet 
the specifications of the original flag resolution. 

Under the circumstances, it is remarkable that the variations 
were not more extensive. Most flag makers, unless carefully instructed 
otherwise, felt free to improve” on what others had wrought. 


Eventually the war slowed down. Cornwallis was cornered at 
Yorktown by Washington and his new allies, the French. The French 
fleet was especially important as it prevented the escape by sea of 
Cornwallis and his army. Except for some guerrilla action in western 
New York State, fighting ceased in the North, but New York City and 
its vicinity were still occupied. Bitter fighting continued in the South, 
but Charles Town was eventually evacuated. Fighting between Whig 
and Tory continued for another decade, especially across the Alle- 
ghenies where pioneers and other settlers were struggling to remain. 
Their occupation of the territory was an important element in the 
final demarcation of boundaries. 

Meanwhile, the able, hard-working and patient American com- 
missioners were negotiating with both French and English at Paris 
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and Versailles. The final Treaty of Paris was signed in April, 1783, and 
promptly ratified by Congress. The commissioners, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Jay and Henry Laurens, had wón in diplomacy 
as much as the army had in battle and, at last the country had peace 
—officially at least. 

The flags of the military went home to be displayed with honor 
and pride, but eventually most of these original banners were lost by 
succeeding generations. The Stars and Stripes had continued to fły, 
however, as worn out flags were constantly renewed. 

It needs to be emphasized again that national flags as symbols 
of sovereignty were essential for ships at sea. Without these, a vessel . 
would be a pirate craft and under recognized international law could 
be captured by anyone with the necessary power. 

On the other hand, military organizations did not need to fły the 
national ensign. They preferred distinctive flags of their own which 
would serve the purposes for which flags were developed: to be 
recognizable by their own group, yet distinguishable from that of 
their allies and other nearby friendly troops. 

It has been customary from earliest times to fły national flags over 
ships and such permanent installations as forts. It has also been desir- 
able and customary to fły a national ensign over government buildings 
and army headquarters. But the Stars and Stripes, although accepted 
with pride as a national ensign, was not to become a banner for troops 
on the field of battle until the Mexican War. Even then its usage was 
limited. 
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The Revolutionary War was conducted by delegates from the 
original thirteen states, organized into what was called the Congress 
of the United States of America and generally known as the Conti- 
nental Congress. It was not only unicameral but like the United 
Nations Assembly of the twentieth century operated on the principle 
of one state, one vote. 

In 1777, the Continental Congress submitted to the legislatures 
of the various states the Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union.” The articles were finally ratified by Maryland, the last of the 
thirteen states to do so, in 1781. 

This treaty delegated limited powers to the new confederation, 
and it managed to muddle through the war to final victory. Afterward, 
when the weaknesses of this loose arrangement showed the need for 
alteration, Virginia in January, 1786, invited the other states to con- 
sider action. The result was that delegates from Virginia, Delaware, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. This meet- 
ing resulted in a more official call to all of the states to meet in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1787, as a Constitutional Convention. The Conti- 
nental Congress endorsed this plan on February 21, 1787, and dele- 
gates from twelve of the thirteen states attended the convention. 

It required three months during the hot summer of 1787 for some 
fifty-five of the seventy-four selected delegates representing the states 
at the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention to complete their work. 
The result was one of the most remarkable documents in the history of 
the world, and one which has made possible the growth and develop- 
ment of a great nation. 

The task had not been an easy one. Many prominent and able 
patriots abstained completely. The delegates who did come took their 
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time. It was eleven days after the convention opened before the pre- 
viously set, minimum requirement of seven state delegations could be 
mustered for a quorum. The convention sat in the east room of Phila- 
delphia's State House, where the Continental Congress met and the 
Declaration of Independence had been signed. 

The delegates were, on the whole, men of considerable ability, 
unquestioned patriotism, zealously working to achieve something 
which would be good for all. 

The majority, but not all, considered their first loyalty to be to 
the states they represented. This was revealed in their debates and 
attitudes. It is of interest to note the positions taken by various dele- 
gations, and to compare them with later sentiments in the same states 
and even those existing today. 

One of the problems was representation in the national legisla- 
ture. Naturally the more populous states wanted proportional repre- 
sentation and the smaller states wished protection from the large. A 
solution was finally achieved by basing membership in the House of 
Representatives upon population, with all states to be equally repre- 
sented in the Senate. This produced the need for a concurrent major- 
ity on both principles in order to achieve legislation, and it has worked 
well. 

Sixty ballots were required to decide on a method for selecting 
the president, but eventually this problem was solved. 


Another item of considerable argument was what finally became 
PARAGRAPH I OF SECTION 9, ARTICLE I. This provided that the slave 
trade could not be prohibited by the Congress before 1808. Virginia 
was historically a slave state but most of its prominent citizens 
who were manumissionists knew that eventually slavery would die 
naturally, and voted against this restriction. They wanted Congress to 
be free to terminate the trade at any appropriate time. On the other 
hand, all of the New England states represented in the convention 
argued in favor of a later date as their ship owners were profitably 
engaged in the importation of slaves. 

In the end, patience, persistence and perseverance prevailed and 
the end result was a document which if adhered to would provide 
a republican form of government more durable than any before 
recorded by mankind. 

ARTICLE V of the Constitution itself contained adequate provision 
for amendments. There have been many, including at least one, the 
fourteenth, engineered under great duress through occupation troops 
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EARLY VERSIONS 


Flags flown by the American ships Alliance and Serapis in 1779. These paintings 
were made by a Dutch artist in the port of Texel, Holland. The top flag, painted 
October 4, 1779, flew on the Alliance. The bottom flag, painted October 5, 
1779, flew on the Serapis, John Paul Jones's prize ship, taken from the British 
in one of the most desperate sea fights of the Revolutionary War. Commodore 
Byron McCandless, U.S.N., in December 1923, discovered the paintings of these 
flags in the Gunther collection, then uncatalogued, at the Chicago Historical 
Society. The original paintings are now in that society. COURTESY CHICAGO HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY 
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EARLY VERSIONS 


This flag is reputed to have been carried or 
present at the Battle of Bennington, just over 
the Vermont border, in New York State, on 
August 16, 1777. The original flag is preserved 
at the Bennington Battle Monument and His- 
torical Society, Bennington, Vermont. It meas- 
sures 10 feet long by 5-1/2 feet wide. The top 
stripe is white rather than red. The blue field 
is 9 stripes deep, which is unique. The 11 stars 
are arranged in the form of an arch; two addi- 
tional top corner stars make a total of 13 re- 
presenting the full number of original States. 
Many authorities believe that this banner is the oldest known Stars and Stripes flag, that it is 
the first Stars and Stripes flag known to have been used by United States ground forces, and 
was the first Stars and Stripes flag raised in victory in the Revolutionary War. 


Flag of 3rd Maryland Regiment. This flag was carried by Lt. Col. John Eager Howard's 3rd 
Maryland Regiment at the Battle of Cowpens, South Carolina, January 17, 1781. It is made 
of a thin material similar to cheesecloth, measures a little more than 5 feet long and varies 


between 30 and 34 inches wide. This flag is preserved at the State Capitol in Annapolis, 
Maryland. COURTESY STATE OF MARYLAND 


North Carolina Militia Flag, car- 
ried at the Battle of Guilford Court- 
house, March 15, 1781. The original 
flag is preserved in the North Caro- 
lina Hall of History, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

COURTESY STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE FLAG CHANGES 


War. 


Second Flag of the United States, 
1795-1818. This was the first United 
States Flag to be carried across the 
continent to the Pacific. Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark carried it 
on their expedition of 1804-1806. It 
was also the flag flown over Fort 
McCcHenry at Baltimore on September 
1314, 1814, that inspired Francis Scott | 
Key to write "The Star-Spangled Ban- 1 
ner. 
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Stars and Stripes flag believed to have 
been flown at Fort Independence, 
| Boston, Mass., in 1761, Revolutionary 


*The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”. This is probably the 
best-loved of all American 
Flags. Often repaired but 
never restored or 'rebuilt", 
the original star spangled 
banner now hangs in the 
Smithsonian Institute on 
permanent display. 
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EARLY BATTLES AT SEA 
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Constellation versus L'Insurgente, February 9, 1799. Our furst ally becomes our 
first enemy. COURTESY OF RADM. JOHN W. SCHMIDT, U.S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
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HMS Shannon captures USS Chesapeake, June 1, 1813. A ship lost—a slogan 
gained. COURTESY NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY 
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in the South following the Civil War. It is unfortunate that through 
the years the greedy grasp of power has allowed a great document to 
be altered by ukase and judicial edict to such an extent that degen- 
eration is well underway and extinction within a century is a reason- 
able prediction. 


Ratification was to be as much of a problem, and to take much 
longer than the framing of the Constitution. Even with the care, con- 
sideration and hard work expended by the delegates, it was not at the 
time a universally popular document. Many states in their ratifications 
expressed their doubts formally, recording their fears and misgivings 
about a stronger, central government. 

For example, Massachusetts ratification of February 6, 1788, 
included the reservation "that it be explicitly declared, that all powers 
not expressly delegated to the aforesaid constitution, are reserved to 
the several states to be by them exercised.” Massachusetts” vote was 
close, 187 to 168. 

New Hampshire ratified on June 21, 1788, with a similar reserva- 
tion and a vote 57 to 46. 


New York took even greater precautions with the reservation, 
stating that the powers of government may be resumed by the people 
whensoever it shall become necessary to their happiness; that every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by the said constitution 
clearly delegated to the Congress of the United States, or the depart- 
ments of the government thereof, remains to the people of the several 
states, or their respective state governments, to whom they may have 
granted the same; and that those clauses in the said constitution, 
which declare that Congress shall not have or exercise certain powers, 
do not imply that Congress is entitled to any powers not given by 
the said Constitution; but such clauses are to be construed either as 
exceptions to certain specified powers, or as inserted merely for 
greater caution. Ratification won by only three votes, 30 to 27. 

Rhode Island, which did not send delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, was the last of the so-called original thirteen states to 
ratify. Its ratification was by the closest vote of any state, 34 to 32. It 
recorded the reservation 'that those clauses in the Constitution which 
declare that Congress shall not have or exercise certain powers, do not 
imply that Congress is entitled to any powers not given by the said 
constitution; but such clauses are to be construed as exceptions to 
certain specified powers, or as inserted merely for greater caution. 
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Some of the states which today advocate almost total disregard 
for such constitutional restrictions and safeguards as the Tenth 
Amendment, were most vociferous in protecting their rights originally. 

It might be noted with interest that the short-lived Articles of 
Confederation used the phrase *Perpetual Union.” There is no such 
word in the treaty known as the Constitution. Neither is there any 
reference to democracy. The Constitution clearly established a repub- 
lie with specific and limited powers granted by sovereign member 
states. 

The fears of the people and the reservations of the ratifying 
conventions were eventually crystallized in what became the Tenth. 
Amendment to the Constitution. This spelled out in plain English the 
limitations of the new government: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 

Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 

to the states respectively, or to the people. 

In days to come, this would be disregarded, sometimes by well- 
meaning leaders in desperate situations but more often by jurists 
greedy for power. The usual practice has been to extend the power 
of central government beyond the constitutional limitations by exer- 
cising it in a popular but ephemeral cause. Then this extension, once 
accepted by the people without much protest, would become a bind- 
ing precedent to justify further similar extensions of power which 
might or might not be popular at the time. 

According to Article VII, the Constitution would become effec- 
tive when ratified by nine states but only insofar as those nine states 
were concerned. The ninth state, New Hampshire, ratified June 21, 
1788, but before elections could be held to establish the Congress, 
Virginia and New York had ratified and acceded with the result that 
when the Congress met on the first Wednesday in March, 1789 
(March 4), the Constitution went into effect with eleven states 
involved. New York had ratified July 26, 1788, so it was decided that 
New York City should be the temporary or provisional seat of govern- 
ment. President Washington was inaugurated on April 30, 1789, and 
North Carolina ratified November 21, 1789, after the Constitution had 
gone into effect. 


The Congress of the Confederation expired without any formal 
adjournment or action. It merely ceased to exist as attendance 
diminished and vanished. The last record was dated October 21, 1788, 
and so, for some six months, there was no national government. It is 
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a reasonable conclusion that the old flag still waved in many places 
throughout the land. 

The Stars and Stripes, as adopted by the Continental Congress, 
displayed on land and sea during the American Revolution and car- 
ried far and wide by American ships, was accepted as a matter of 
course not only by the Continental Congress but by its successor the 
Congress of the Confederation. It was only natural, therefore, that it 
should continue in use by the new government as it went into effect 
and also during the transitional stage. 

It was probably flown by the first United States Congress which 
met in New York City March 4, 1789, at which the eleven states were 
represented. It was undoubtedly displayed in a prominent place when 
Washington was inaugurated president there on April 30. 

There is still preserved in the Naval Academy museum a small 
flag made for the occasion of silk lace by Mrs. Robert Livingston, wife 
of the chancellor who administered the oath to the first president. 

When the seat of government was moved from New York to 
Philadelphia in 1890, the flag of 1777 with thirteen stars in the canton 
went along. It had been carried to and flown on the seven seas by 
many ships and around the world by the Columbia (1789-90). 

Although Rhode Island was not represented in the Constitutional 
Convention, it was accepted as a state when on May 29, 1790, it rati- 
fied by the close vote of 34 to 32. 

After the accession of Rhode Island, the new government 
included all of the thirteen original states and the represented became 
equal again with the representation. The display of the original flag, 
the Stars and Stripes, was appropriate as well as expedient. 

Vermont in convention ratified the Constitution, January 10, 
1791. Apparently because Vermont was not considered to be one of 
the original thirteen states, simple ratification was not accepted as 
sufficient. However, it was admitted by Act of Congress on March 
4, 1791. 

Kentucky, the first state west of the Alleghenies, was admitted by 
Act of Congress on June 1, 1792. 

The third Congress, sitting at Philadelphia in 1794, amended the 
nation's first Stars and Stripes legislation to give representation to the 
states of Vermont and Kentucky which had been admitted shortly 
before to the Union. 

The bill, originating in the Senate without much comment, 
brought forth considerable opposition and debate in the House but 
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was eventually passed on January 8, 1794, by a vote of 50 to 42, and 
was signed into law five days later. It read: 
Be it enacted, That from and after the first day of May, 
anno domini one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, 

the flag of the United States be fifteen stripes, alternate red 

and white, that the union be fifteen stars, white in a blue 

field. 

This fag was the national ensign for about twenty-four years and, 
of course, was displayed at the seat of government in Philadelphia and 
later in Washington. It was fłown over government installations 
throughout the country and was carried over the seven seas by naval . 
vessels and merchant ships. 

It was christened in battle during the undeclared or quasi-war 
with France in the closing years of the eighteenth century. It was 
consecrated again in the Mediterranean during the Tripolitan war. It 
was the first United States ag raisea over Louisiana when that area 
was acquired in 1803. It was fłown by famous ships in bloody battles 
during the War of 1812 and was displayed by generals commanding 
troops on land. It was flłown over both ships by Oliver Hazard Perry 
when he moved his personal battle flag (a blue flag containing the 
words of Captain James Lawrence: DONT GIVE UP THE SHIP) 
from the Lawrence to the Niagara during the battle of Lake Erie. 

This was the flag flown over Fort McHenry during the bombard- 
ment which inspired Francis Scott Key to write the "Star Spangled 
Banner. That particular, individual flag is probably held in more 
affection and esteem than any other. 

The flag was more than forty feet long and ordered by General 
John Stricker who commanded the Third brigade. These enthusiastic 
and defiant soldiers and sailors of Baltimore were not satisfied with 
the regular garrison flag and wanted the largest and finest obtainable. 

The flag was made by Mrs. Mary Young Pickersgill, a competent 
and experienced flag maker, who was assisted by her teenage daugh- 
ter, Caroline. 

The fag was begun about the middle of August, 1814. Work was 
rushed when news was received that the Americans had been de- 
feated at Bladensburg on August 24. It was completed in early 
September and delivered well before the bombardment began on 
September 13. 

The flag was made in sections and was too large for the sections 
to be put together in the Pickersgill house. It was assembled in a 
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Battle flag of Oliver Hazard Perry in Battle of Lake Erie, September 10, 1813 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


nearby brewery and delivered to the fort commander, Major George 
Armistead, who immediately hoisted it over the fort. 

This ag, much damaged, frequently repaired, but never com- 
pletely rebuilt, is now on permanent display in the Smithsonian. For 
the complete flag, labor and material, Mrs. Pickersgill was paid 
$405.90, presumably by Major Armistead. 

AII in all, this ag of 1795 was a banner that did justice to its 
designers, symbolized courage, patriotism and success, was everything 
that a flag should be except that as additional states were admitted to 
the union its symbolism was not commensurate with its representation. 

The enactment of 1794 made no provision for future changes. As 
additional states were admitted, there was increasing pressure for 
representation. It was obvious that the practice of adding one stripe 


American gunboats on Lake Borgne, Louisiana, under attack by boats from the 
British Fleet, 1614 (NEWPORT NEWS MUSEUM) US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
as well as one star for each new state would not be feasible. In 1816, 
Congressman Wendover of New York persuaded the House that legis- 
lative action was necessary. He was promptly appointed chairman of 
a special committee to study the flag problem. 

Wendover did just that with the assistance of excellent advisors 
and, after two years of delay a bill was passed, entitled "An Act to 
Establish the Flag of the United States. It read: 


Section 1. Be it enacted, That from and after the fourth 

day of July next, the flag of the United States be thirteen 

horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that the union 

have twenty stars, white in a blue field. 
Section 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admis- 

sion of every new State into the Union, one star be added to 

the Union of the flag; and that such addition shall take effect 

on the fourth of July next succeeding such admission. 

The arrangement of the stars was not specified. This was prob- 
ably deliberate, and it would be left to the discretion of future officials 
who would be guided by the number involved. This act was approved 
April 4, 1818 and as of the effective date July 4, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana and Mississippi were represented. 

This flag law has proved to be excellent. Beginning with the 
twenty stars specified, the number has now grown to fifty and each 
state can feel that it has a place in the symbolism of the flag. 

The British failed to hold their nascent empire because they over- 
looked a principle which the Americans stumbled across largely by 
accident. The development of the nation was made possible by the 
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generosity and cooperation of the original states, nearly all of which 
had extensive claims to uninhabited or sparsely settled lands. 

Some of these claims were contiguous but limited in scope, such 
as the New Hampshire grants out of which were erected Vermont and 
Maine. Others were extensive but intermittent and rather tenuous 
such as Connecticut's claim to the Great Lakes region. Some states, 
Virginia for example, not only had extensive contiguous claims but 
had expended much effort, treasure and blood in resisting French 
encroachments. 

The relinquishment of these claims to the central government 
allowed the creation and admission of new states. These new states 
soon became not only self-governing but self-supporting to the end 
that they changed from liabilities to assets and enabled the nation to 
expand from sea to sea. 

The flag of 1818 with twenty stars lasted only one year, until July 
4, 1819, when another star was added for Illinois, admitted the pre- 
ceding December 3. It is doubtful whether many of the old fifteen- 
stripe flags had been replaced by that time, and it is more than likely 
that many ships at sea did not know of the change until some time 
after it had become effective. 

One year later, on July 4, 1820, two more stars were added for 
Alabama and Maine, increasing the constellation to twenty-three. On 
July 4, 1822, another star was added for Missouri and this twenty- 
four-star flag lasted for fourteen years. This was the longest gap 
between the admission of states until the twentieth century, but did 
not equal in time the existence of the fifteen-stripe flag by which five 
states were unrepresented before it was changed. 

The flag of twenty-four stars was the original "Old Glory. In 
1824, William Driver, a Salem sea captain, received a beautifully 
made fag from his friends and neighbors in the Massachusetts port. 
Delighted with the gift, Driver immediately hoisted it from his vessel, 
the Charles Doggett, exclaiming: "I name her Old Glory. The nick- 
name soon won wide acceptance and has remained in use since. 
Captain Driver retired from the sea in 1837 and settled in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Tradition has it that he hid the flag between the folds of 
a comforter when Tennessee seceded from the Union in 1861 and then 
joyfully brought it out in February, 1862, as federal troops occupied 
the city. In 1922, the Driver family donated the flag to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The Stars and Stripes received its first official recognition from 
the army in 1834, fifty-seven years after its adoption. The General 
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Regulations of that year marked the first attempt of the army to pre- 
scribe some details of design. Article LV read: 

The garrison fłag is the national flag .. . . to be com- 
posed of thirteen horizontal stripes of equal breadth, alter- 
nately red and white, beginning with the red. In the upper 
quarter, near the staff, will be the Union, composed of a 
number of white stars, equal to the number of States, dis- 
tributed over a blue field, one-third the length of the flag, 
and to run down to the lower edge of the fourth red stripe 
from the top. 


Article LV also authorized for the first time the carrying of the 
national flag by troops: 
Each regiment of artillery shall have two silken colors. 
The first, or the national color, of stars and stripes, as de- 
scribed for the garrison ag. The number and name of the 
regiment to be embroidered with gold on the centre 
SGIDER "> 


The second, or regimental color, was to be two crossed cannons 
on a yellow field. (In 1886 the color of the field was changed to scar- 
let). The infantry and cavalry (then called *dragoons ), continued to 
carry their flags of blue. The infantry was also authorized a white 
regimental color signifying the unit designation. 


Flag changes began again on July 4, 1836, when a star was added 
for Arkansas and afterward the numbers began to increase rapidly. 
In 1837, a star was added for Michigan, making twenty-six. In 1845, 
Florida brought the total to SZ seven and in 1846, Texas made it 
twenty-eight. 


In 1841, seven years after artillery had been authorized the use 
of the national flag, the infantry also received the right to carry the 
Stars and Stripes. The Army General Regulations for 1841 (Article 
LII) provided that: 


"Each regiment of Infantry shall have two silken colors. 
The first, or the national color, of stars and stripes, as de- 
scribed for the garrison flag; the number and name of the 
regiment to be embroidered with silver on the centre 
SUWIDEE 


The regimental standard was to be the old blue flag formerly 
carried as a national color. (This design became popular with many 
of the state legislatures. About half the state banners display the arms 
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MORE FLAG CHANGES 


Third United States Flag, 1818, the 
first flag under the Act of Congress, | 
passed April 4, 1818, providing for the 
addition of one star for each State | 
admitted to the Union. 


National Color or *Standard" of the lst Regi- 
ment of Light Artillery, 1808-1821. The orig- 
inal of this flag is in the West Point Museum 
Collections. It is 68 by 83 inches in size. There 
are 17 stripes on the shield and 17 five-pointed 
stars above the eagle, which holds 6 arrows 
in its talon. The Regiment of Light Artillery 
was organized in 1808 and this flag appears 
to have been used in the War of 1812. The 
flag is marked "First" since a 2nd Regiment 
was anticipated. 


Before the Army was authorized to 
carry the Stars and Stripes, flags like 
these were used as National Colors. 
Although similar, each was sufficient- 
ly different to be distinctive. 


tandard of the 2nd Regiment of United 
tates Cavalry. The original of this flag is in 
he West Point Museum Collections. It is 27 
y 30 inches in size. There are 13 five-pointed 
tars above the eagle, which holds 7 arrows 
1 its talon. The 2nd Dragoons, organized in 
836, became the 2nd Cavalry Regiment in. 
861. The color of the cawalry standard did 
ot change until 1887. This flag apparently 
lates from the Civil War period. 
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LAST THREE UNITED STATES FLAGS 
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United States 48-Star Flag, 1913-1959 
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United States 50-Star Flag, 1960 
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THE FLAG FLIES ON RIVERINE CRAFT IN VIETNAM 
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PrAarE XVI 


MISCELLANEOUS FLAGS 


US NAVY PHOTOGRAPHS 


The National Ensign Flies over the South Pole— 
1967 


Mei 
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The USS Little Rock in the Mediterranean Sea— 
1970 


As the USS Perry comes to its mooring the Union 
Jack is raised—1967 


m 


and its colors are retired 


until another day 
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The Skull and Crossbones signal flies again! 
This time it honors Davy Jones who came aboard 
as the USS America crossed the Equator—1968 
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of the state on a blue field.) A white infantry color, authorized in 
1834, was discarded. 

The Congress declared war on Mexico, May 13, 1846. In Texas, 
"Qld Rough and Ready” Taylor had not waited for the formal declara- 
tion. On May 8-9 in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
he drove the Mexicans across the Rio Grande, and then crossed the 
river himself a few days later. This was the first time in formal warfare 
that an official Stars and Stripes was carried in battle by the United 
States Army. Each regiment of artillery and infantry carried the ban- 
ner of twenty-seven stars before and twenty-eight after July 4, 1846, 
providing the newly designed flag was available. 

On Independence Day in 1847, a star for Iowa brought the total 
to twenty-nine and, a year later, Wisconsin made it thirty. In 1851, a 
star was added for California, the first state bordering the Pacific. 

This dag with thirty-one stars was carried by Commodore Mat- 
thew C. Perry (a brother of Oliver Hazard), at Uraga in the Bay of 
Jeddo in July, 1853, and at Yokohama when he persuaded the Jap- 
anese to accept an 'open door policy. 


Comnwodore Matthew C. Perry, USN, landed at Yokohama, Japan, on March 8, 
1854 with 500 men US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


In 1858, Minnesota, the state with the most northern territory at 
that time, brought the total to thirty-two. In 1859, Oregon, another 
Pacific state, made the number thirty-three and in 1861, a star was 


added for Kansas. 
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When Kansas was admitted by Act of Congress on January 29, 
1861, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia and 
Louisiana had already seceded from the Union. Texas took action in 
February and Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee left 
in the next few months, all before the flag was changed on July 4 to 
one of thirty-four stars. 

There was some argument that the stars representing the depart- 
ing states should be reraoved from the flag but President Lincoln took 
the position that states could not secede and, therefore, the removal 
of their stars would be tantamount to admitting the legality of seces- 
sion. So the flag with thirty-four stars was carried by Union troops 
through most of the Civil War. A flag of 1859, having thirty-three 
stars, flew over Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor until the fort was 
surrendered by Major Robert Anderson. It was raised there again at 
the end of the war, and now rests in the Fort Museum. 

West Virginia, the only state to be admitted in direct violation of 
the Constitution, was accepted by Act of Congress on June 20, 1863, 
and, according to the flag law, a star was added July 4. However, most 
of the armies were so devoted to the thirty-four-star flag under which 
they had been fighting so hard that it is doubtful many were replaced. 

On Independence Day, 1865, a star was added for Nevada and in 
1867, one for Nebraska brought the total to thirty-seven. This number 
prevailed for ten years, until Colorado became the thirty-eighth state 
in 1877. 

This ten-year period was the tragic era of Reconstruction 
throughout a southland occupied by troops and infested with corrupt 
carpet baggers but in the North and in the West, it was a period of 
great prosperity and material progress. 

In 1890, five stars were added for North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington and Idaho, making the total forty-three. This 
was equal to the increase in stars for 1818 but this last group repre- 
sented the most states added to the Union in one year following the 
days of ratification in 1788. 

Very few flags with forty-three stars were made or fłown. In 
anticipation of the addition of four stars, most flag manufacturers had 
stocked up to be ready for prompt distribution. The admittance of 
Idaho on July 3 caught them by surprise. Then Wyoming on July 8 
made it certain that forty-three-star flags would be obsolete the fol- 
lowing year. 

The year between Independence Day, 1890, and 1891, there were 
still fying some thirty-eight-star flags, by organizations which could 
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The Stars and Stripes flies again over the USS Maine. Note the thirteen-star flag 
on a small boat NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The USS Maine goes to a watery grave with her flag figi zk 
( 2 g flying proudly, 5:21 PM, 
March 16, 1912 NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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Headquarters, 22d Brigade, lst Division, VII Army Corps, on the road to 
Guines, Cuba, 1898 NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


9th Regiment digging entrenchments on San Juan Hill, Cuba 1698 


(=) 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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A picket keeps cool near Guantanamo, June 17, 1698 NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Entrenchments of the Rough Riders on San Juan Hill NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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The United States Flag flies over Morro Castle NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Raising the American Flag over City Hall, Santiago, Cuba, 1898 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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not obtain a forty-three-star flag. They thought that a flag which had 
once been official was better than a forty-two star flag which had no 
legal standing. There were, of course, many others who flew the forty- 
two-star flag as the closest they could get, and some who anticipated 
the following year by purchasing flags with forty-four stars. 

In 1891, a star was added for Wyoming and in 1896 one for Utah, 
bringing the total to forty-five. This flag was carried to Cuba where it 
was used by troops on land and fłown from the ships which destroyed 
the Spanish fleet. It was fłown by Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay and 
became the first of three United States flags to fły over the Philippines 
before these islands became an independent nation. 

When the Battleship Maine was blown up in Havana Harbor 
about 9:40 p.m., February 15, 1898, the National Ensign was not fły- 
ing. It had been lowered at sunset as usual but the next day another 
45 star flag was displayed on a mast still above the water. 

Many years later the ship was fłoated again, towed out to sea and 
given an honorable funeral by being sunk in deep water. With a new 
flag flying proudly she sank beneath the waves at 5:21 p.m. March 
16, 1912. 

In 1908, the star for Oklahoma made a total of forty-six and this 
flag was hoisted by the Great White Fleet on July 4 as it was sailing 
proudly around the world to display the growing might of America. 

Mrs. Robert E. Peary loved exploring and accompanied her hus- 
band on several of his earlier expeditions. With her own hands she 
made for him the United States Flag which went along on every trip. 

He was determined to plant this flag at the north pole and even- 
tually he did. In the meantime as each expedition made an important 
advance and could go no further he would cut out a small section of 
the flag and leave it with records to mark the spot. 

Eventually he reached the pole on April 6, 1909 remaining there 
some thirty hours. He took observations and made soundings finding 
no bottom at 1500 fathoms. He built a high mound of ice, planted his 
flag at the top and took pictures. Knowing that the floating ice cap 
would soon move on and disintegrate he brought his beloved flag back 
with him but left there a small strip cut diagonally across the flag 
along with some written records. 

The original fłag is now in the Museum of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and it clearly shows the missing parts to consist of 
four rectangular sections and the long diagonal strip. 

Peary s ship the Roosevelt had no radio but upon reaching Indian 
Harbour, Labrador, on September 5, 1909, wireless” facilities became 
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34 


Battle of Manila Bay, May, 1898 

PAINTING BY JAMES C. TYLER. US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
available. His message was figurative but succinct: STARS AND 
STRIPES NAILED TO THE NORTH POLE—PEARY* 

On [July 4, 1912, two stars were added for New Mexico and 
Arizona, the last of forty-eight contiguous states. This flag with forty- 
eight stars lasted longer than any other single banner, by curious 
coincidence almost, but not exactly, forty-eight years. It was displayed 
by merchant ships on the seven seas, carried by the navy all over thę 
world and went with American troops to France in 1917 for World 
War I. 

When Commander Richard Byrd made the first flights over the 
poles, he carried several flags with him and dropped one on each pole. 
The North Pole was first on May 9, 1926, and then the South Pole on 
November 29, 1929. 

This flag flew over land and sea during prosperity and depression. 
It was flown from the United States Gunboat Panay when that vessel 
was attacked and sunk by the Japanese in 1937. Thus began what 
became truly a global conflict and the emblem was displayed on land, 
on sea and in the air. It was even carried underwater in submarines 
for display on surłacing. 

It was being prepared for hoisting at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japanese surprise attack commenced just before 0800 on December 
7, 1941. It flew over the U.S.S. Missouri on September 2, 1945, during 
the formal surrender of the Japanese. 

The Stars and Stripes with forty-eight stars was carried by 
American troops in allied nations and friendly countries. There by 
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Virst Sergeant Major John Quick and 42 Captain Monk Delano help hoist the 
American Flag atop the Ilotel Terminal, Vera Cruz, 21 April, 1914 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 
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Colors at a Review for General Pershing, France, 1918 NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Victorious Marines parade in France, 1918 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 
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special treaty, it was permitted to fly over United States installations 
without symbolizing sovereignty over the land itself. 


At least one country, Saudi Arabia, guarded its sovereignty so 
jealously that it would not permit the United States flag to be flown 
from a planted pole. The flag was permitted only on hand-carried 
staffs or on staffs attached to and supported by buildings or other 
structures. 

It was carried by American troops in battle in' North Africa, in 
Italy and in France when huge armies poured ashore to carry the war 
to the Axis powers. 

It was borne by armies and subordinate units when the invasion' 
continued into the German Heartland. It was fłown by occupation 
troops and those attached to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
when that confederation was formed. 

By the ancient right of conquest, uti possidetis, recognized as 
valid since time immemorial, many of the lands invaded could have 
been claimed and the American flag hoisted as a symbol of sov- 
ereignty. However, the United States is one of the few nations in the 
world which sometimes treats its enemies better than its friends and 
even regional compatriots. The only territory claimed by the right of 
conquest consisted of a few Pacific islands needed for defense. 

The Japanese had occupied Korea since 1905 but when Japan 
surrendered at the end of World War II the United States and Russia 
took over occupation with the 38th parallel as a dividing line between 
their forces. 


Russian troops entered Korea August 10, 1945 and United States 
troops on September 8, 1945. All efforts to unite the country were 
thwarted by the Russians. 


By June 29, 1949 free elections had been held in South Korea, a 
government chosen by the people established and all United States 
troops had been withdrawn. They brought out with them the fłags 
that they carried in when they arrived in 1945. 

The North Koreans invaded the south in great force on June 25, 
1950 and the United States intervened. On June 30 United States 


forces once again entered Korea carrying with them the Stars and 
Stripes. 


South Korea was liberated and the flag carried into North Korea 


but eventually withdrawn. The war ended in an interminable and 
frustrating armistice which still continues. 
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Colors of the 23rd Infantry, Paris, France, 1918 NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


American Engineers crossing a bridge, France, 1918 NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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Marines parade through the streets of Cape Haitien, and head for home, August 
6, 1934 DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 


The flag is ceremoniously raised by Marines at morning colors. Nicaragua, 1927 
DEFENSE DEPAR[MENT PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 
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At 8:25 AM, December 12, 1937, the USS Panay begins her last voyage up the 
Yangtze US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


Japanese dice bomber attacking the Panay US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
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Suddenly called to quarters, the Panay crew fights back _ US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


The last surviwors leave the sinking ship US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
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Pearl Harbor Naval Base after Japanese attack, December 7, 1941 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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Ships in Pearl Harbor after the Japanese attack, December 7, 1941 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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An American command post on the cliffs of northern France displays a flag 
touching the ground. This deviation from the normal practice was necessary for 
better visibility. It protects the troops (and their prisoners) from being shelled 
by their own forces. June 12, 1944 US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 


Old Glory is raised from the deck of an abandoned Jaapanese landing craft on 
the beach of Attu in 1943. Attu is the most westerly of the Aleutian Islands 
US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 
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General Douglas MacArthur returns to Corregidor and the Flag flies again, 
March 2, 1945 US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 


The first American Flag to fly over Japan following the surrender was made by 
prisoners of war. Here it is re-examined US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 
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General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz accept the Japanese surrender August 
31, 1945 on the: USS Missouri in Tokyo Bay. Not shown in the pictures but flying 
over the scene is the original United States Flag which flew over the capitol in 
Washington on: December 7, 1941 US ARMY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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When Marines entered the US consulate grounds at Seoul to replace the flag, 
they discovered the remains of the original Stars and Stripes in trash at the rear 
of the building 27 Sept. 1950 DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PHOTO (MARINE CORPS) 


Sergeant Francis Connors of the 224th Infantry Regiment crawls toward the 


American Flag he raised on top of Sandbag Castle in Yongu, December 23, 1952 
US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 
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The 3rd US Infantry Division displays an American Flag from the summit of 
Hill 355 on the western Korean Front, March 6, 1952 US ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 
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The 48 star flag was superceded by the 49 star flag in 1959 which 
in turn was replaced by the 50 star flag in 1960. This Hag still flies not 
only over headquarters and installations but on a front line where the 
cessation of hostilities is only theoretical. 

On July 4, 1959, a star was added for Alaska. Hawaii was ad- 
mitted on August 21, 1959, and, in anticipation of another star the 
next year, 1960, very few flags were manufactured having forty-nine 
stars. Alaska was the first of the non-contiguous states and Hawaii the 
first state among the Pacific islands. 

The fifty-star flag of 1960 is proudly displayed by fighting men 
in Vietnam on land, on sea and in the air. It will probably be the flag 
carried in World War III when the great showdown comes between 
East and West. 

When Neil Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin made the first moon 
landing, and remained at what they called Tranquility Base for almost 
two days, July 20-21, 1969, they had with them two United States 
Hags 4x6 feet, made of cotton. They brought these flags back and 
presented them to Congress. Also on the journey, they had taken with 
them flags of many other nations. 

The only fag left on the moon was a fifty-star United States flag, 
3x5 feet, made of nylon. The staff is aluminum, painted gold, and is 
eight-feet-tall consisting of two four-foot sections. The flag and staff 
weigh three pounds (on earth ). 

There is an aluminum tube at a right angle to the stafł, holding 
the flag out in an unfurled position. This is necessary, of course, be- 
cause there is no atmosphere and no breezes to blow. 

After having raised this flag on the moon, the astronauts saluted 
it proudly and left it there with great satisfaction. 

In order to avoid commercial exploitation, a number of similar 
U.S. flags were purchased from difłerent manufacturers. The tags were 
all removed and the flags so mixed that no manufacturer could be 
identified. 

Because of this, the flag and its appurtenances, cost a total of 
$380.00. The cost of putting it on the moon ran to many billions. 

This fag does not symbolize sovereignty, as no claim was made. 
It purports to represent all mankind, a lofty aim. Let us hope it 
continues to do so. 
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Some of the many suggestions received and considered by the Quartermaster 


Department in anticipation of the admission of Alaska and the change to 49 stars 
US ARMY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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A monitor of the US Navy's river assault force fures 40mm shells into an enemy 
position during an operation in the Mekong Delta, Republic of Vietnam. 30 June, 
1967 US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


South Pole, Antarctica. Visitors go through the traditional ceremony of running 
around the world at the geographic South Pole US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
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YACHT ENSIGN 


The yacht ensign is a form of the Stars and Stripes of special 
interest to those who use pleasure boats, either power or sail. 


The original legislation permitting its use was approved August 
7, 1848, and has been amended many times since. The purpose was 
to exempt yachts from entering or clearing at Custom Houses in pro- 
ceeding from port to port in the United States. 


The legislation authorized the Secretary of the Navy to prescribe 
the yacht signal. In turn, the secretary on August 26, 1848, requested 
the New York Yacht Club to submit a design. The design it submitted 
on January 9, 1849, which was recommended to and accepted by the 
Secretary of the Navy, was similar to the original Stars and Stripes. It 
bore the usual thirteen red and white stripes and a blue canton. The 
canton displayed a circle of thirteen white stars with a fouled anchor 
in the center of the circle. There has been no subsequent change in 
the design. 


The privilege of displaying the signal and being exempted from 
usual custom house clearance applied originally only to documented 
vessels of twenty tons or more used exclusively for pleasure and 
proceeding from port to port in the United States. 


Subsequent modifications have extended the privilege to depart- 
ure by sea for foreign ports, eliminated documentation and tonnage, 
but the pleasure-usage requirement has always been retained. 


The yacht ensign is not to be construed in any way as or to be 
confused with the national ensign. But aboard pleasure vessels of any 
size it can in many cases be substituted for the national ensign and 
does symbolize sovereignty. 


In recent years, especially since World War II, the trend is more 
and more toward using the national ensign on all boats. The future is 
uncertain and perhaps in years to come the yacht ensign may again 
be restricted to documented vessels. 


It might be noted with interest that since the earliest times, small 
boats and submarines of the navy have flown the Stars and Stripes 
with only thirteen stars instead of the larger number contained in the 
national flag. This practice continued as late as May 29, 1916, when 
President Woodrow Wilson issued an executive order requiring the 
full complement of stars in all flags. 


Unlike the national ensign, the yacht ensign may be dipped in 
salute when properly rigged for this. Although permissible at the gaff, 
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it is customary to display the Yacht ensign from the stern staff both at 
anchor and underway. 


It is often fłown ashore by yacht clubs and others, but this prac- 
tice is frowned upon as meaningless and not in keeping with its 
original purpose. 


UNION JACK 


The use of the union jack is probably a heritage from the British 
union flag or king's colors derived by combining the St. George's cross 
of England with the St. Andrews cross of Scotland. This was pro- 
claimed in 1606 after James VI of Scotland became King James I of 
Great Britain, thus uniting the two kingdoms. He usually signed his 
proclamations, 'Jacques.” 

In the United States Navy, the union jack is exactly like the starry 
blue canton of the national ensign. It is fown at the jack staff on the 
bow of the ship when moored or anchored and during the hours for 
the display of the ensign. 

The size varies but is always the same as the union in the ensign 
being flown. It is half-masted when the ensign is. 

The jack is also hoisted at the yardarm to indicate that a general 
court-martial or court of inquiry is in session. 


COMMISSION PENNANTS 


Like the Naval or Union Jack, Commission Pennants have been 
fown by Navies for centuries as an auxiliary banner to designate a 
warship in service. 

Probably pennants were first used to help ascertain the direction 
of the wind. Then they were designed to symbolize events or hopes 
such as a long slender shape like a whip to imply whipping the enemy. 

As sails disappeared and other devices appeared aloft the length 
diminished. The United States Navy Commission Pennant for example 
was once more than 100 feet in length and contained fifteen stars in 
the canton. The current pennant is made in only two lengths, four or 
six feet and contains seven stars. 

Seven stars were originally prescribed for boat pennants while 
ships wore thirteen star pennants. The original meaning of the number 
seven is lost in antiquity but the commission pennant, small though it 
is, is still the proud symbol of a warship serving America. It has been 
and will probably continue to be fłown by other navies as well and is 
recognized for its special naval meanings. 
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In the United States Navy, every ship in commission flies the 
commission pennant day and night in port and at sea except in certain 
special conditions. i 

When a flag officer, squadron commander or similar immediate 
superior is embarked, the commission pennant is replaced by his per- 
sonal flag or command pennant. 

It is flown from the bow of a boat when a commanding officer, not 
entitled to a personal flag, is embarked on an official visit. 

A very unusual custom is that the commission pennant is half- 
masted only upon the death of the commanding officer of that par- 
ticular ship. 


AIRPLANES 


The earliest airplanes flew so slowly that small flags could be and 
sometimes were used, principally for ornament, not identification. 

As speeds increased it soon became apparent that flags were 
impracticable, if not impossible. 

Combat planes are identified by special marks first developed 
during World War I and continued since. These markings such as 
stars, circles, crescents, etc. indicate sovereignty just as flags do on 
war ships. 

Private commercial planes operating in many areas and some 
public planes are identified by painted flags on the tail or fuselage. 
These flags have the cantons forward on both sides of the plane in 
order to simulate the appearance of a fłag flying in the breeze. On the 
starboard or right hand side of the plane this is a necessary deviation 
from the ordinary display procedure of having the canton to the left 
of the observer. 


FLAG USAGE 


Through the centuries flag usage has varied as much as styles in 
clothing and social customs. The general principle has been that a 
flag as a symbol is entitled to the same devotion, honor and respect as 
the thing or person symbolized. 

For example, a numeral fłag or alphabet letter flag used in sig- 
nalling would be entitled to no more respect than a digit or letter of 
the alphabet. 

A flag representing an individual is entitled to and should receive 
the same respect and honor due that particular individual if he were 
present at the time. 
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Such a flag might represent a sovereign, an important government 
official, a great leader, an officer of rank, a subordinate commander or 
even a private individual. 

A flag representing a nation is entitled to and usually receives the 
same courtesies, honors, devotion, loyalty and homage that the nation 
itself receives from its citizens, friends and other nations. 

Beyond these basic principles flag usage and etiquette have varied 
so much that there have gradually developed customs, traditions, eti- 
quette and eventually codification for clarification and uniformity. 

Finally, in 1942, Congress assumed the task of bringing together 
"existing rules and customs pertaining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States of America.” The results of its labors were 
embodied in a joint resolution approved December 22 of that year. 
This being the most detailed and complete statement on the subject 
now in existence, it is here printed in full, and also graphically illus- 
trated, as the code by which all Americans should be guided in con- 
nection with either official or personal etiquette where the Stars and 
Stripes is concerned: 


[PuBLIc LAw 829—77TH CONGRESS] 
[CHAPTER 806—2D SESSION] 
[H. J. Res. 359] 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
To amend Public Law Numbered 623, approved June 22, 1942, 
entitled 'Joint resolution to codify and emphasize existing rules 
and customs pertaining to the display and use of the flag of the 

United States of America”. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress Assembled, That Public Law 
Number 623, approved June 22, 1942, entitled 'Joint resolution to 
codify and emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United States of America , be, and 
the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

That the following codification of existing rules and customs per- 
taining to the display and use of the flag of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby, established for the use of such civilians 
or civilian groups or organizations as may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more executive departments 
of the Government of the United States. 
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How To DISPLAY 


h 
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Sec. 2 (d) On Memorial Day 


Sec. 3 In Procession 


Sec. 3 (d) With Another Flag 
on Crossed Stafts 


Sec. 3 (e)  Grouped with Flags of 
Other Nations and States 


c. 3 (tj) On Same Halyard with Flags 
of Cities and Organizations 


pozie, 
Jiro 


Sec. 3 (g) With Flags of Two 
or More Nations 


Sec. 4 (d) Display of Bunting 
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AND HONOR THE FLA 


Q 


Sec. 3 (h) Suspended over Sidewalk 


y NORTH 
NĄ OR EAST 


Sec. 3 (k) In Church 


Sec. 3 (l) When Unveiling a Statue 


oł 


Sec. 5 Salute to the Flag Sec. 3 (n)  Draped over Casket 
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SEc. 2 (a) It is the universal custom to display the flag only from 
sunrise to sunset on buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in the open. 
However, the flag may be displayed at night upon special occasions 
when it is desired to produce a patriotic efłect. 

(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly and lowered cere- 
moniously. 

(c) The flag should not be displayed on days when the weather 
is inclement. 

(d) The flag should be displayed on all days when the weather 
permits, especially on New Year's Day, January 1; Inauguration Day, 
January 20; Lincoln's Birthday, February 12; Washington s Birthday, 
February 22; Army Day, April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother's 
Day, second Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half staff until noon), 
May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, 
first Monday in September; Constitution Day, September 17; Colum- 
bus Day, October 12; Navy Day, October 27; Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth Thursday in November; Christmas 
Day, December 25; such other days as may be proclaimed by the 
President of the United States; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission ); and on State holidays. 


(e) The flag should be displayed daily, weather permitting, on 
or near the main administration building of every public institution. 


(f) The flag should be displayed in or near every polling place 
on election days. 


(g) The flag should be displayed during school days in or near 
every schoolhouse. 


SEc. 3. That the flag, when carried in a procession with another 
flag or flags, should be either on the marching right; that is, the flags 
own right, or, if there is a line of other flags, in front of the center of 
that line. 


(a) The flag should not be displayed on a fłoat in a parade except 
from a staff, or as provided in subsection (i). 

(b) The flag should not be draped over the hood, top, sides, or 
back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or a boat. When the flag is 
displayed on a motorcar, the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

(c) No other flag or pennant should be placed above or, if on the 
same level, to the right of the flag of the United States of America, 
except during church services conducted by naval chaplains at sea, 
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when the church pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of America, when it is dis- 
played with another flag against a wall from crossed staffs, should be 
on the right, the flag's own right, and its staff should be in front of the 
staft of the other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of America should be at the 
center and at the highest point of the group when a number of flags of 
States or localities or pennants of societies are grouped and displayed 
from staffs. 

(f) When flags of States, cities, or localities, or pennants of 
societies are fłown on the same halyard with the flag of the United 
States, the latter should always be at the peak. When the flags are 
fown from adjacent stafłs, the flag of the United States should be 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such fłag or pennant may be placed 
above the flag of the United States or to the right of the flag of the 
United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations are displayed, they are to 
be flown from separate staffs of the same height. The fags should be 
of approximately equal size. International usage forbids the display of 
the flag of one nation above that of another nation in time of peace. 

(h) When the flag of the United States is displayed from a stafł 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from the window sill, balcony, or 
front of a building, the union of the flag should be placed at the peak 
of the staff unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is suspended 
over a sidewalk from a rope extending from a house to a pole at the 
edge of the sidewalk, the flag should be hoisted out, union first, from 
the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise than by being flown 
from a staff, it should be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, Or so 
suspended that its folds fall as free as though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the middle of the street, it 
should be suspended vertically with the union to the north in an east 
and west street or to the east in a north and south street. 

(k) When used on a speakers platform, the flag, if displayed 
flat, should be displayed above and behind the speaker. When dis- 
played from a staff in a church or public auditorium, if it is displayed 
in the chancel of a church, or on the speaker's platform in a public 
auditorium, the flag should occupy the position of honor and be placed 
at the clergyman s or speakers right as he faces the congregation or 
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audience. Any other fłag so displayed in the chancel or on the platform 
should be placed at the clergyman's or speakers left as he faces the 
congregation or audience. But when the flag is displayed from a staff 
in a church or publice auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel or on 
the platform it shall be placed in the position of honor at the right of 
the congregation or audience as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on the left of the congregation 
or audience as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive feature of the ceremony of 
unveiling a statue or monument, but it should never be used as the 
covering for the statue or monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half staff, should be first hoisted to 
the peak for an instant and then lowered to the half-staff position. The 
flag should be again raised to the peak before it is lowered for the day. 
By half staff” is meant lowering the flag to one-half the distance 
between the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers may be 
affixed to spear heads or fłagstaffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a casket, it should be so 
placed that the union is at the head and over the left shoulder. The 
flag should not be lowered into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. 

SEc. 4. That no disrespect should be shown to the flag of the 
United States of America; the flag should not be dipped to any person 
or thing. Regimental colors, State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of honor. 

(a) The flag should never be displayed with the union down 
save as a signal of dire distress. 

(b) The flag should never touch anything beneath it, such as the 
ground, the floor, water, or merchandise. 

(c) The flag should never be carried fłat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 

(d) The flag should never be used as drapery of any sort what- 
soever, never festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but always 
allowed to fall free. Bunting of blue, white, and red, always arranged 
with the blue above, the white in the middle, and the red below, 
should be used for covering a speakers desk, draping the front of a 
platform, and for decoration in general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, displayed, used, or stored 
in such a manner as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged 
in any way. 
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(£) The flag should never be used as a covering for a ceiling. 


(g) The flag should never have placed upon it, nor on any part 
of it, nor attached to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, design, 
picture, or drawing of any nature. 


(h) The flag should never be used as a receptacle for receiving, 
holding, carrying, or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for advertising purposes in any 
manner whatsoever. It should not be embroidered on such articles as 
cushions or handkerchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise impressed 
on paper napkins or boxes or anything that is designed for temporary 
use and discard; or used as any portion of a costume or athletic uni- 
form. Advertising signs should not be fastened to a staff or halyard 
from which the flag is flown. 

(j) The flag, when it is in such condition that it is no longer a 
fitting emblem for display, should be destroyed in a dignified way, 
preferably by burning. 

SEc. 5. That during the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the flag 
or when the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, all persons pres- 
ent should face the flag, stand at attention, and salute. Those present 
in uniform should render the military salute. When not in uniform, 
men should remove the headdress with the right hand holding it at the 
left shoulder, the hand being over the heart. Men without hats should, 
salute in the same manner. Aliens should stand at attention. Women 
should salute by placing the right hand over the heart. The salute to 
the flag in the moving column should be rendered at the moment the 
flag passes. 

SEc. 6. That when the national anthem is played and the flag is 
not displayed, all present should stand and face toward the music. 
Those in uniform should salute at the first note of the anthem, retain- 
ing this position until the last note. AII others should stand at atten- 
tion, men removing the headdress. When the flag is displayed, all 
present should face the flag and salute. 

SEc. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, "I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation (under God) indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all”, be rendered by standing with the right 
hand over the heart. However, civilians will always show full respect 
to the flag when the pledge is given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress. Persons in uniform shall render the 
military salute. 
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SEC. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining to the display of the flag of 
the United States of America, set forth herein, may be altered, modi- 
fied, or repealed, or additional rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, whenever he deems it to be appropriate or desirable; 
and any such alteration or additional rule shall be set forth in a 


proclamation. 
Approved, December 22, 1942. 


There are, of course, deviations from the usage specified. Some 
are necessary or desirable, some are accidental, and some are due to 
changing customs. 


School for bakers and cooks, Camp Sheridan, Alabama. Flag usage, like other 
customs, changes with time. On Thanksgiving Day, 1916, this was patriotic and 
proper. Today it would be illegal and immoral. Perhaps either then or now it 
might be fattening. [Flag Code: Section 4(d)] LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


| the Post Flag (not a storm flag as ofte 


PLATE XVII 


SENTIMENTAL FLAGS 


Fort Sumter 33-star Flag (Garrison Fla 


g). There were two flags at Fort Sumter in April 1861, when 
the Confederates opened fire on the fort 5 A 


rt: the larger, known as the Garrison Flag, and the smaller, 


j n stated). The best evidence indicates that the Garrison Flag 
was flying over the fort at the time of the bombardment, April 12-13, 1861. Maj. Robert L. Anderson 


| (later general) saved the flags, and upon his arrival in Washington with them, following the surrender 


of the fort, they were officially pre- 
sented to him. He kept possession of 
them until his death and they were 
preserved by his widow until her 
death on February 25, 1905. Mrs. 
Anderson's will provided that the 
flags should be given to the War 
Department for safekeeping. Secre- 
tary of War Willian Howard Taft on 
March 26, 1905, accepted the flags. 
They were wrapped and displayed in 
glass cases in the War Department. 
In both flags the union is in a fair 
state of preservation, but the re- 
mainder is badly tattered and torn 
and large parts are missing. Both Fort 
Sumter flags were transferred in 1955 
from the Department of the Army to 
the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of Interior. They are now 
on display at Fort Sumter National 
Monument, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. COURTESY FORT SUMTER NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The Bonnie Blue Flag 


Originally designed and adopted by 
the short-lived Republic of West 
Florida, this banner probably inspired 
the lone-star flag of Texas. As a sym- 
bol of independence, it became very 
popular in the early days of the Con- 
federacy. A patriotic song enhanced 
its sentimental value. 
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FIRST MAN ON THE MOON 


PAR 


zw . 
* O WWĆ, 
Astronaut Aldrin poses for a photograph beside the deployed flag of the United 
States during Apollo Il EVA. The Lunar Module is on the left. Armstrong 
used a 70mm lunar surface camera in taking this picture. COURTESY NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
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FIRST FLAG ON THE MOON 
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ited States, deployed on the surface of the Moon, dominates 
white lunar surface television camera which 


graph taken from inside the LM. In the far bac 


The flag of the Un 
this photog 


ployed black-and- 
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CONFEDERATE FLAGS 


Confederate National Flag (lst), raised 
on March 4, 1861, over the State Capitol 
at Montgomery, Alabama, meeting place 
of the Provisional Confederate Congress. 
The seven stars in the union at the upper 
left corner represented the States then 
in the Confederacy. 


Confederate National Flag (2nd), adopted May 
1, 1863. This flag replaced the first Confederate 
National Flag because of criticism that the latter 
resembled the United States Stars and Stripes in 
some respects. The new Confederate Flag had 
the disadvantage that it could be mistaken for 
a flag of truce or surrender. 


Confederate Battle Flag, 1661. In tl 
first battle of Bull Run (Manassas 
July 21, 1861, the Confederate N. 
tional Flag at a distance could mn 
be distinguished from the northei 
flag. This led to a demand for a batt 
flag that could not be mistaken. Ge: 
eral Beauregard submitted the wi 
ning design. The 13 stars represente 
the States claimed- by the Confe 
eracy. This flag was sometimes calle 
<The Southern Cross.” 


Confederate National Flag 
(3rd), adopted March 4, 1865. 
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This display violates the letter but not the spirit of the flag code, Sections 3(a) 
and 4(C). Strict compliance might fmd it difhcult to carry this particular flag 
aloft and free UNDERWOOD $ UNDERWOOD 


These are not subversive dissidents trampling on the flag. On the contrary, the 
world's largest flag is being dry-cleaned by loyal and patriotic ROTC students at 
the University of Detroit on May 3, 1955. The flag is protected from the ground 
and such an exception to the general rule is to be applauded. [Flag Code: 
Section 4(b)] WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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T'hese original flags are on display in the Smithsonian Institution. Although today 
such usage would violate Section 4(g) and (i), it was acceptable and laudable in 
the Presidential campaign of 1844. The ticket with the extra star won 
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The Post Office Department often operates under stress but dis-tress was purely 
coincidental. The boo-boo occurred on March 23, 1965. (Location *"censored") 


Flag Code: Section 4(a) WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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Church pennant flying above the national ensign aboard the USS Antietam. This 
practice is an ancient custom approved then and now US NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


j, 


(ONFEDERATE FLAGS 


As the United States expanded its territory, the central govern- 
ment gradually expanded its powers and as might be expected minor- 
ity groups became disgruntled, voicing their dissatisfaction by word 
and deed. 

Among the first serious incidents was the Whiskey Insurrection 
of 1794. The principal uprisings were in western Pennsylvania but 
there were echoes in Virginia and in North Carolina. It became neces- 
sary for President Washington to use military troops to quell the 
disturbances. 

It has been alleged that the excise taxes which caused the trouble 
were imposed not so much for revenue but to provoke local resistance 
and enable the central government to demonstrate its strength. 

Virginia, in 1784, generously ceded to the federal government the 
northwest territory. In 1792, it allowed another large strip of its terri- 
tory to become the independent state of Kentucky. The settlers in 
these territories felt very close to Virginia, especially those in Ken- 
tucky who were largely of Virginian origin or ancestry. 

In 1798, after the enactment of the Alien aqd Sedition laws, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia legislatures passed resolutions asserting strongly 
the right and duty of the states to 'arrest the course of the national 
government whenever in their opinions that course has become 
unconstitutional. 

These resolutions were prepared by future presidents: Jefferson, 
for Kentucky and Madison, for Virginia. 

These leaders were strong supporters of states rights and limited 
national government but restrained their supporters somewhat and 
stopped short of secession or the threat of secession. 

The New England states were beginning to abandon agriculture 
for manufacturing and had from the earliest days led in shipping. 
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After the importation of slaves was outlawed in 1808, and before ship 
owners became well established in the oriental opium trade, there was 
unemployment and unrest. Naturally the New Englanders blamed 
others. 


In 1811, Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts in the national House 
of Representatives, while debating the admission of Louisiana as a 
state, expressed as his 'deliberate opinion, that if this bill passes, the 
bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved; that the states that com- 
pose it are free from their moral obligations to maintain it; and that, 
as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some to prepare 
definitely for a separation—amicably if they can, violently if they. 
must. 


It may be noted with interest that as late as April, 1970, Massa- 
chusetts again displayed its displeasure with national policy by a law. 
It authorized its citizens to refuse service in the armed forces without 
a formal declaration of war. It is hoped that this recrudescence of 
nullification or interposition is not a manifestation of disloyalty but a 
sincere effort to present a test case. 

When some of the New England states became dissatisfied, they 
sent delegates to a convention at Hartford, Connecticut, in the fall of 
1814. This convention discussed grievances and announced that a 
second convention would be called on the third Thursday of June, 
1815, for the purpose of seceding from the Union. 


These dissident states were treated with courtesy, cooperation 
and conciliation, but no one suggested that secession was unconstitu- 
tional or illegal or would be opposed by force or coercion. After giving 
vent to their anger, the states involved apparently cooled down and 
the second convention was never called. 

The central government continued to grow in power as central 
governments will, and sectional discord increased due to their differ- 
ent philosophies and as equally important, different economies. The 
southern states especially, feeling that other sections were attempting 
to impose their wills upon them regardless of constitutional limita- 
tions, gave more and more thought to separation. It will be noted that 
they had always supported the central government in war and in 
peace and looked forward with reluctance to divorce but without 


infidelity. They wanted only to go their way in peace and avoid the 
harrassment of an unpleasant union. 


On one occasion in 1854, William Lloyd Garrison of Boston, a 
leading anti-South orator, was so carried away by his own tirade that 
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he set fire to a copy of the Constitution, branding it a "covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell.” It is not recorded how he felt 
about the Union flag. 


In its ratification of the Constitution, South Carolina on May 23, 
1788, had voted 149 to 73, but with the reservation that "this Con- 
vention doth also declare, that no section or paragraph of the said 
constitution warrants a construction that the states do not retain every 
power not expressly relinquished by them, and vested in the general 
government of the Union.” 

So it was with resignation and regret that South Carolina on 
December 20, 1860, seceded from a treaty to which it had been the 
eighth state to accede. For the second time it became a free and 
independent nation. 

Because it had been a previously organized state, only a few 
changes were necessary for the new government to start functioning 
promptly. In planning for its military defense and civil recognition, a 
national flag had to be adopted. There were enough difłerences of 
opinion about this to cause confusion and hurried action, which had 
to be undone and redone. 

The details of the evolution of the South Carolina flag will be 
discussed more fully under "State Flags" but is mentioned here to 
illustrate how much more important a flag was considered to be in 
1860 than in the early days of the colonies. 

South Carolina, as the first state to secede, was encouraged and 
applauded by leaders in many other states. However, it does not 
necessarily follow that states which seceded later followed its leader- 
ship or emulated its example. It is apparent that all of the southern 
states, and certainly all of the cotton states, had the same feelings, 
motivations, fears and aspirations and for the same reasons followed 
the same path to the same goal. 

Mississippi seceded on January 9, 1861, Florida on January 10, 
Alabama on January 11, Georgia on January 19 and Louisiana on 
January 26. A Texas convention authorized secession on February 1, 
subject to a plebiscite on February 23. It was the only one of the first 
seven Confederate states which put secession to a vote of the people. 
As had been anticipated, secession carried (46,129 to 14,697), ratify- 
ing not only the convention, but other actions which had already been 
taken. 

On February 4, 1861, delegates from the six seceded states met 
in Montgomery. Texas was expected to, and did send delegates in 
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anticipation of joining this group after its formal voting on February 
23. Following the nominating conventions in 1860, the southern states 
had been in consultation through correspondence, ermissaries, roving 
commissioners and direct discussions between the various southern 
delegations in Washington. Therefore, by common consent, it was 
relatively easy for the seceding states to act together in setting up a 
new government. 

The delegates were representative leaders from all states and 
included some "fire brands” and others who wanted to go more slowly. 
The vast majority were dedicated and determined men who moved 
with deliberate speed. All were experienced, capable, patriotic and 
respected. 

Because of the quality of the membership, organization and 
ground rules were quickly effectuated. It was agreed that the voting 
would be by states, with each state having one vote, thus keeping 
most of the argument and debate within the delegations. 

It was fortunate that this convention was a stable group compris- 
ing talented statesmen. The convention at various stages, and with 
substantially the same delegates and organization, became first a con- 
ference, then a constitutional convention, then a nominating conven- 
tion, a unicameral legislature and finally a provisional government. 
Because they were trusted emissaries of the states, the delegates could 
and did conduct most of their business in secret and without 
much criticism. In turn, this enabled plans and actions to proceed 
expeditiously. 

A provisional constitution was adopted on February 8, 1861, a 
provisional president named on February 9, and a week later, there 
was a functioning government and a new nation in being. 

President Jefferson Davis was inaugurated on February 18, and 
proceeded to name a cabinet with each state represented equitably. 

In the meantime, the convention, continuing to act as a unicam- 
eral legislature, made rules and regulations, set up committees and 
a judiciary. One of its early actions was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to recommend the design of a national flag. The committee 
consisted of six members, one from each state. As might be expected, 
the committee was overwhelmed with suggestions and arguments. 
The committee did exhaustive research with courteous consideration 
to all, and on March 5, it presented a rather elaborate report, ending: 

Your committee therefore recommends that The Flag of 
the Confederate States of America shall consist of a red field, 
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with a white space extending horizontally through the center 

and equal in width to one-third the width of the flag. The 

red spaces above and below to be of the same width as the 

white. The union, blue, extending down through the white 

space, and stopping at the lower red space; in the center of 

the union a circle of white stars corresponding in number 

with the states of the confederacy. 

This report was adopted but was ordered entered upon the 
journal of the day previous March 4, making the birth of the Stars 
and Bars simultaneous with the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln. 

It has been suggested by some that the Confederate national flag 
of 1861 was not adopted officially by law. It should be noted that the 
adoption of a committee report was the simplest, quickest and easiest 
way to make the flag official. 

A convention or provisional government does not enact laws; it 
passes resolutions and, of course, the adoption of the flag committee 
report was a resolution. 

When the first Stars and Stripes flag of the United States was 
adopted by the Continental Congress on June 14, 1777 the action 
taken was by means of a resolution. There is no such word as 'enact- 
ment in the proceedings. 

A comparison between the adoption of the first United States 
flag and the first Confederate flag makes it obvious that they were 
both in the same category, either "official" or "unofficial. It is sub- 
mitted that both are as fully official as it was possible for provisional 
governments to make them and both should be accepted as such. 

Later changes in both flags were accomplished by permanent 
governments authorized to enact laws, and this they did. 

In anticipation of approval, a large flag containing seven stars in 
the traditional circle had been prepared. As soon as the committee 
report was adopted, the flag was broken out and saluted. 

General P. G. T. Beauregard was dispatched to Charleston by 
President Davis to represent the Confederate government. He arrived 
March 8, a day or two before the flag report was adopted. 

A talented and tactful soldier, General Beauregard took command 
of South Carolina troops and, without giving offense, rearranged and 
reorganized the harbor fortifications. As soon as practicable, he pro- 
cured Confederate flags to supercede in sovereignty but not to dis- 
place the great variety of South Carolina palmetto flags displayed by 


the state s troops. 
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When Fort Sumter capitulated, the new constellation, the Stars 
and Bars, was raised on high. It was immediately followed by the 
only slightly subordinate blue and white palmetto flag. This Confed- 
erate national flag with seven stars was flown over other coastal forts 
which had been commandeered by Confederate forces and over new 
fortifications built by them. 

After Fort Sumter had fallen to Confederate forces, and Lincoln 
had called for troops from all states, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas joined the Confederacy. The number of stars in 
the flag increased to eleven and the capital was moved to Richmond. 
The flag was displayed in Richmond before and after President Davis 
arrival in May. It flew over the Confederate Congress when that body 
convened there in July. 

It was being displayed from the Marshall House in Alexandria 
when Elmer Ellsworth, leading the first invasion force, cut it down 
and was shot by the proprietor, James T. Jackson. In turn, Jackson 
was not only killed for defending his flag but his body brutually muti- 
lated by the invaders. There each side gained a martyred hero to laud 
and an enemy to villify. | 


This Confederate flag was carried by Southern sympathizers in 
Missouri, in Maryland, and Kentucky and perhaps in other states 
which did not secede. | 

As in the days of the American Revolution most amateur flag 
makers felt free to use their own discretion and judgment in details. 
Because Kentucky and Missouri not only furnished completely organ- 
ized troops but had recognized provisional state governments in 
exile” many flags were prepared with thirteen stars. A few enthusiastic 
and optimistic patriots threw in two more states and used fifteen stars 
in the canton. 


In finding a name for the new union, many suggestions were 
offered and considered. There was some sentiment for naming it "The 
Republic of Washington. Some argued seriously that the name should 
be simply the "United States of America as a demonstration that 
the southern states did not 'leave the original Union; the Union had 
left them. The name finally adopted was derived in part from the old 
Articles of Confederation. It might be noted that many Union orators, 
including Lincoln, often referred to The United States as a confed- 
eracy or a confederation. 


Many patriots, including some of the delegates, expressed admira- 
tion and reverence for the United States flag under which so many 
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southerners had served and fought and died. There was a proposal 
that the Stars and Stripes be cut diagonally, the top half to remain 
with the residual United States and the lower half to be utilized by the 
new nation. This proved impracticable. The end result was that a new 
flag, necessary for a new nation, was created but it bore many simi- 
larities to the old flag. 

According to Preble, one controversial incident occurred at 
Memphis, Tennessee, shortly after the adoption of the first Confeder- 
ate flag. A grave was dug next to the statue of General Andrew Jack- 
son and a large procession escorted a funeral cortege. The cortege 
consisted of eight men carrying a coffin containing a United States 
fag. The procession proceeded slowly, headed by a band playing the 
"Dead March.” The coffin was placed in the grave, conventional 
funeral services were held and the grave was then filled up. 

Although this incident was probably imaginary, the action was 
bitterly denounced, north and south, but it can be defended to some 
extent. The participants undoubtedly felt that they were giving a sad 
farewell to a beloved kinsman to whom they had been devoted. 


A noteworthy feature of the events leading up to the fall of Fort 
Sumter was the apparent sanctity of the United States mail. The 
United States government still operated the mail service throughout 
the South and continued to do so until hostilities actually commenced. 
Major Anderson dispatched and received important military informa- 
tion via the regular U. S. Mail service. Couriers were used only when 
some discretion was necessary or special courtesies were required. As 
far as is known, there was no attempt either to stop or search the mails 
until about three days before the bombardment of the fort. 

Major Anderson was a capable officer with southern sympathies. 
Of Virginia ancestry, he was born in Louisville, Kentucky, June 14, 
1805, and married a Georgian. A graduate of West Point, class of 
1825, he was 55-years-old and in poor health. He had won brevets in 
two previous wars; his bravery had been demonstrated; and his honor 
and sense of duty were unquestionable. In 1861, he was over age for 
his grade and, in poor physical condition, future prospects were not 
bright. 

It is of interest to speculate what might have happened had there 
been no confrontation at Fort Sumter. Would Anderson perhaps have 
become a Confederate officer as many other Union officers did? 

A similar situation arose in Texas with Robert E. Lee, who was 
ordered to Washington and started just before the Texans took over 
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all military establishments there. If Lee had been confronted by 
Texan demands before he relinquished command, it is almost certain 
that his sense of honor and duty would have compelled him to resist 


and that inevitably he would have been a reluctant but efficient 
federal general. 


As it happened, Lee did not have to make a choice until Virginia 
made it for him. Major Anderson was forced to make decisions that 
he could not get his superiors to resolve for him. 


After repeatedly but vainly asking for Instructions, Anderson 
quietly and effectively moved his small garrison from Fort Moultrie 
to unfinished Fort Sumter and hoisted there his U.S. flag of thirty- 
three stars. His force consisted of ten commissioned officers, seventy- 
four enlisted men, one mail carrier and forty-three civilian employees 
who had been working on the forts. One of the officers, a Virginian, 
returned with Major Anderson to New York, but later followed his 
native state into the Confederacy. He was one of the very few to serve 
on both sides during hostilities. One of the enlisted men, Sergeant 
Hart, who had come to Charleston with Mrs. Robert Anderson, at her 
request was courteously permitted by Governor Francis Pickens to 
join the garrison on his pledge that he should not be enrolled as a 
soldier. Mrs. Anderson was worried about the major's health and felt, 
in bringing the sergeant, that her husband should have with him an 
old comrade to take care of his needs. 


When a relief expedition was known to be on the way, the Con- 
federate Command, after urging surrender with generous terms, 
finally with due advance notice commenced firing at 4:30 a.m., April 
12, 1861. 


This was not the first southern gun to have been fired at the 
United States flag. An earlier relief expedition carrying supplies and 
troops for Fort Sumter proceeded in a chartered steamer, The Star of 
The West. It arrived at the Charleston bar in the early morning of 
January 9, 1861. A warning shot was fired across its bow by a Confed- 
erate battery on Morris Island, manned by Citadel cadets under a red 
palmetto flag. The ship then hoisted a second and larger flag but kept 
going. Other shots were fired by the Morris Island battery, and Fort 
Moultrie (occupied by Confederate forces) joined in as the steamer 
came nearer. Finally, after the ship had been hit, it swung around and 
headed for the open sea. : 

Flags were handmade; exact specifications were scarce; and there 
was much room for differences of opinion on details. Therefore, it is 
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A new flag flies. Interior of Fort Sumter, April 14, 1861. Major Anderson has 
marched out, and his flag has been replaced by the Stars and Bars 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The Confederate Commander of the Army of the Potomac who after the Battle 
of First Manassas authorized the square Confederate Battle Flag 
General Joseph E. Johnston, CSA NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
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not surprising that a good many flags were made up with thirteen 
stars, a design probably influenced by Kentucky and Missouri's having 
contributed troops to the Confederacy, and perhaps to some extent 
by the desire to utilize the mystic number thirteen. In Maryland, a 
highly optimistic group of ladies prepared a flag containing fifteen 
stars, representing the inclusion of Maryland and Delaware which 
were sympathetic but were occupied territories. 


The majority of the flags contained eleven stars and this beautiful 
banner was flown over all Confederate governmental activities includ- 
ing forts, military headquarters, and ships. Under it, the CSS Ironclad, 
Virginia (Merrimack ), battled the Monitor in Hampton Roads. 


Difficulty with the flag was discovered when it was carried into 
battle at First Manassas. Due perhaps to sentiment as much as expedi- 
ency, the Stars and Bars resembled in many respects the Stars and 
Stripes. In the action of July 21, 1861, there was much difficulty on 
both sides in distinguishing between the U.S. and Confederate flags, 
especially during the periods when there was no breeze. This gave 
considerable concern to General Beauregard while General Jubal 
Early was making the flank movement which brought the Confed- 
erates success. 

After the battle, General Joseph E. Johnston determined to have 
the troops supplied with their state flags; and General Beaure- 
gard attempted to have the national flag changed, but this was 
impracticable. 


A conference of generals decided to adopt a Battle flag for the 
troops and again many designs were offered and considered. The one 
finally adopted corresponded closely to one of the proposed South 
Carolina national flags which had also been considered by the Mont- 
gomery flag committee. The South Carolina flag had a blue Latin 
cross and this was merely rotated forty-five degrees to form a St. 
Andrew's Cross. The original suggestion was for a normal oblong flag 
but General Johnston preferred a square flag which he thought would 
be more convenient to carry and easier to display. 


Prior to this General Beauregard, the leading advocate of change, 
entered into correspondence with numerous people and probably 
received similar suggestions in many cases. A holographic letter from 
Colonel William Porcher Miles to General Beauregard dated August 
27, 1861 has been preserved and is reasonably conclusive evidence 
that he, Colonel Miles, originated the idea leading to the design of 
the Battle Flag. Perhaps others who saw his design in Montgomery 
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subconsciously recommended the same or a similar design as in later 
years there were many claimants for the honor. 

After all these opinions had been considered, .the well-known 
Confederate battle flag was first adopted in September, 1861, by the 
Army of the Potomac commanded by General Joseph E. Johnston. It 
contained the sentimental and optimistic number of thirteen stars, was 
easy to distinguish and proved to be entirely satisfactory and popular. 

Army commanders at that time were fully empowered to specify 
the colors to be carried by troops, just as General "Washington had 
been during the Revolution. General Johnston's authority and action 
applied of course only to his own army. However, when General 
Beauregard assumed command of troops in western Tennessee in' 
February, 1862, he issued orders to have the troop colors replaced as 
soon as practicable by the battle flag of the Army of the Potomac. 
When he returned to Charleston in September, 1862, he made the 
same substitution and, as the fame of the battle flag spread, it was 
adopted by all armies in all theaters. 

The Confederate Congress refused at the time to change the 
national flag which continued to be the Stars and Bars. It should be 
noted carefully that the battle flag was authorized for use by troops 
exclusively. Three sizes were specified: the large infantry flag, 487x487" 
was designed to be a regimental standard; the somewhat smaller 
artillery flag 367x367 was intended for an artillery unit of one or sev- 
eral batteries; and the still smaller cavalry flag, 307x307” could be car- 
ried by a mounted color bearer with a troop or larger unit of cavalry. 
The distinguishing flag for an army headquarters or other large estab- 
lishment was still the national flag. 

As the original sentiment for similarity to the once-beloved 
United States flag receded, and pride in the new battle flag increased 
with its baptism by fire and inspiration to heroism, there was more 
and more discussion in and out of the Confederate Congress regard- 
ing a change in the national flag. Finally on May 1, 1863, the following 
action resulted: 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America do 
enact, that the flag of the Confederate States shall be as 
follows: The field to be white, the length double the width of 
the flag, with the union (now used as the battle flag) to be 
square of two thirds the width of the flag, having the ground 
red; thereon a broad saltier of blue, bordered with white, 
and emblazoned with white mullets or five pointed stars, 
corresponding in number to that of the Confederate States. 
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The new national flag by this action incorporated the battle- 
tested Southern Cross and became probably the most beautiful of all 
the Confederate flags. Like the first national flag, it was displayed at 
army headquarters but did not replace the battle flag in the hands of 
troops from regiments on down. 


The new national flag flew not only over all governmental estab- 
lishments and forts on the land but in a slightly modified form over 
ships at sea. Its one defect was the ratio of "Hy to hoist.” Its unusual 
length made it difficult for a flag of wool bunting or any serviceable 
cloth to stand out in the breeze. 


This difficulty was overcome somewhat when a new ensign, pen- 
nant and jack were authorized and established by the Secretary of the 
Navy on May 26, 1863, which merely reduced the length of the 
national ensign to one and one-half times the width. 


This naval ensign was beautiful and highly satisfactory. It is 
probable that had the national ensign been similarly shortened it 
might not have been replaced officially in 1865. 


- The naval ensign sailed every ocean and circumnavigated the 
globe. It was carried by the Alabama when that ship was sunk by the 
Kearsarge off the coast of France on June 19, 1864. It was fłown by 
the Confederate States Cruiser Shenandoah and was not hauled down 
on that vessel until November 6, 1865, six months after the war was 
over. There being no radio in those days, this ship did not learn of 
Lee's surrender until it was attempting to capture a whaling vessel in 
the North Pacific. 


When the Confederate Navy adopted the new ensign, it also 
adopted a pennant and a jack. The jack was the same as the battle 
fag except that it was elongated to one and one-half times its width. 
This jack, like the United States jack, has no legitimate place except 
on a naval vessel. It is not a proper flag to be carried on land. Yet for 
some reason, in later years, the navy design caught the popular fancy 
and the vast majority of people today mistakenly feel it is a real 
Confederate flag. This misuse is to be deplored and it is hoped will be 
corrected through education. 

The United States flag was also undergoing changes. There were 
only thirty-three stars in the Fort Sumter flag, but on July 4, another 
had been added for Kansas. By the time of the first major battle at 
Manassas on July 21, 1861, the official United States flag contained 
thirty-four stars. 
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On July 4, 1863, another star was added for the new state of West 
Virginia. Two years earlier the northwestern counties of Virginia had 
repudiated secession and organized their own unionist government 
(with a constitution providing for gradual emancipation of slaves ). 
The splinter state was recognized by the U.S. government and 
admitted to the Union June 20, 1863—the only state formed out of an 
existing one without the consent of the older commonwealtb. 

The Confederate national flag of 1863 was criticized primarily 
because it was too long and also, allegedly, because it could be mis- 
taken for a flag of truce. It also became soiled easily, especially at the 
end. It was changed on March 4, 1865 as follows: 


The Congress of the Confederate States of America do 
enact, That the Hag of the Confederate States shall be as 
follows: The width, two-thirds of its length, with the union 
(now used as the Battle Flag) to be in width three-fifths of 
the width of the flag and so proportioned as to leave the 
length of the field on the side of the union twice the width of 
the field below it; to have the ground red and a broad, blue 
saltier thereon, bordered with white and emblazoned with 
mullets or five pointed stars, corresponding in number to that 
of the Confederate States; the field to be white except the 
outer half from the Union to be a red bar extending the 
width of the flag. 


It is of interest to note that this Flag of 1865 stretched out the 
battle flag to an oblong shape. This action may have been influenced 
by the naval jack or perhaps by a nascent sentiment for elongation. 

The new Confederate flag was never used by troops or even army 
headquarters and was probably never distributed or hoisted anywhere 
due to the exigencies of the closing days of the war. There appears to 
have been no record of its use, or a photograph or contemporary 
artist s sketch. The list of Confederate flags captured by federal troops 
does not include a single instance of this flag. No original, not even 
a sample, appears to be extant. The Museum of the Confederacy in 
Richmond does have a small pencil sketch which may have been used 
to describe the flag in Congress. 

It is suggested that the description of this flag should be consid- 
ered of historical interest only, but it could well be omitted from 
among any display of replicas of Confederate flags actually used. 

To summarize Confederate emblems, we must include the flags 
of the individual states. Except for the early pre-Richmond fłags this 
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number would be not less than eleven, possibly thirteen and with the 
utmost optimism, fifteen. 


In the early days of the secession movement, especially before 
the first Confederate flag was adopted, the Bonnie Blue flag was a 
very popular banner. Originally the flag adopted by the short-lived 
Republic of West Florida, it represented independence to citizens of 
the gulf states. In the absence of anything more appropriate and 
immediately available, it became a heart-warming symbol and a 
subject for popular songs of the day. 

There were three different national flags authorized, but only two 
were actually used. The war was begun with the flag of 1861 and 
ended with the flag of 1863. The national ensign of 1865 was, insofar 
as can be determined, never displayed anywhere at any time except 
possibly as a small sample in the Congress when the last ag of the 
Confederacy was adopted. 

The popular battle flags which were authorized in September, 
1861, were intended for troops only. Military authorities could of 
course authorize them as regimental, battery and troop standards and 
this they did, specifying three different sizes and none other. National 
flags were detailed by proportions rather than exact dimension sizes 
since many sizes could be and were used. 

The naval ensign, jack and pennant, were authorized by the 
Secretary of the Navy, not by the Confederate Congress. This was 
based on the same principle as that for commanding generals who 
authorized the battle flags for troops, except that the naval ensign did 
symbolize sovereignty on the high seas. 

In order to pay proper honor to any flag which no longer officially 
represents a nation, we should strive to be not only respectful but 
authentic. In commemorating historic events and the flags fłown at the 
time thereof, we should endeavor to accomplish the research necessary 
to create authentic reproductions. 

This should be true even though we may not at the present time 
admire the king or emperor or nation or idea originally represented by 
the banner. | 

This applies to the former kingdoms of Europe and especially to 
the Confederate States of America, a nation which no longer exists 
but had its day of glory. 

Ideas and ideals change with time but to all who take the trouble 
to investigate, Confederate flags will always symbolize respect, cour- 
age, determination and self-sacrifice. 
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SUMMARY OF CIVIL WAR FLAGS 


In the early stages of the Civil War, soldiers on both sides car- 
ried what they believed to be banners representing their states. Most 
of these were unofficial and many were improvised. Nearly all were 
different from present-day state flags. 

After the adoption of the Confederate battle flags in late 1861, 
these banners superceded most of the state fags which had previously 
been used as troop colors by southern soldiers. 

Within the federal forces, although many state banners continued 
to be used, gradually the Stars and Stripes came to be the meaningful 
flag. During the first half of 1861, there were thirty-three stars in the 
United States flag, but after July 4 there were forty-four. In 1863, 
another star was added but most of the troops still carried the same 
old thirty-four-star flags they had become accustomed to. 

There were three Confederate national fags. The first one, 
adopted as of March 4, 1861, was the Stars and Bars with seven stars 
in a circle. After four other states joined the Confederacy, the number 
of stars was increased to eleven. 

The national flag of 1863 replaced the original Stars and Bars in 
the spring and was used for the rest of the war by army commanders, 
over ships at sea, government buildings and forts on land. Troops 
below the command level, and especially from regiments on down, 
used as their colors the battle flags which were universally popular. 

A national flag of 1865 was adopted by the Confederate Congress 
but there is no evidence that this one was ever used. Not even a 
sample is believed to be extant. 


The Confederate navy adopted three banners. The first and most 
important was a shorter version of the national flag of 1863 which 
became the ensign and was the last Confederate flag to fły (on 
the CSS Shenandoah until November, 1865) long after Lee had 
surrendered. 


The Confederate navy like the United States navy also had a 
commission pennant and a jack. 

The Navy s commission pennant is intended to fły day and night 
to show that a ship is in commission. The jack is fłown only on the jack 
staff of a naval vessel when the vessel is not underway but is anchored 
or moored. It has no place on land and is not a salutable fłag. It is, 
however, flown exclusively during those hours when the national 
ensign properly flies and can be half-masted on appropriate occasions. 
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United States ships use as a jack the canton of the national ensign, 
that is, the blue field with stars. 

The Confederate jack was an elongated battle flag which for 
some reason caught the popular fancy long after the war. It is unfor- 
tunate that today people who should want authenticity in the display 
of replicas more often than not mistakenly use the wrong banner. 

Most misunderstandings and altercations are due to lack of com- 
munication, information or education. ! 

There are sometimes, of course, basic differences in philosophies 
and beliefs which no amount of communication can change. But with 
tolerance and inteligent listening with an open mind we can learn to 
understand and respect another's viewpoint. 

If we do not try to understand others with a different view, we 
should not expect them to try to understand us. If we listen carefully, 
we might come to agree with the other fellow. But if he cannot 
change our theories, perhaps understanding the other fellow will 
enable us to locate and eventually point out his errors. 

With mutual respect and tolerance, opposite opinions are usually 
harmless. But we must be willing to learn. For example, a few people 
object to the display of a Confederate flag on the ground that it sym- 
bolizes evil of some kind, slavery for example. On the other side of the 
coin, many people wave a flag, about which they themselves are not 
properly informed, usually with pride but occasionally only to taunt 
others. Both groups are wrong and a little education can and should 
eliminate some of this friction. 

The flag usually observed in these demonstrations is not a true 
flag at all. It is the Confederate naval jack consisting of an elongated 
Cross of St. Andrew, and which has no proper place except on the bow 
staff of a naval vessel. 

Proper national and other flags have been described; and if Con- 
federate flags are to be displayed, every effort should be made to use 
authentic and appropriate replicas. Then any symbolism is likely to be 
based upon truth instead of propaganda. 

A Union general, Lew Wallace, became in the post-Civil War 
years a noted author. He wrote that "Beauty is altogether in the eye 
of the beholder.” This aphorism may be paraphrased aptly. Like 
beauty, symbolism is largely in the eye of the beholder but is 
enhanced by history and usage. 

To most southerners, a Confederate flag symbolizes respect for 
states rights, courage, determination, self-sacrifice and the highest 
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ideals of its time. It represents a country and a way of life that exist 
now only in the hearts of men. It deserves the respect of all whether 
or not their ancestors helped defend it. 


The Confederacy accepted and condoned slavery but did not 
initiate that peculiar institution. It was thrust upon the southern states 
by slave traders from Portugal, Holland, England and most of all 
New England. Unlike the flags of those nations, including the United 
States, no Confederate flag ever flew over a slave ship. No Confed- 
erate flag ever flew over a community where witches were burned at 
the stake or where religious intolerance and bigotry prevailed. 

Most Confederate statesmen knew that slavery would die a 
natural death as the industrial revolution spread its benefits to 
gradually replace human labor with power derived from water and 
steam. 

Had this evolution been allowed, the change would have been 
accomplished without turmoil and more important, with mutual 
respect and understanding. The proof of this, of course, is the history 
of other countries having the same problem but which were permitted 
to solve it themselves. 
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PLATE XXI 


NAVAL JACKS AND PENNANTS 


US Naval Jack 1963 


Confederate States Naval Jack 1863 


US Naval Commission Pennant 1963 


Confederate States Commission Pennant 
1863 
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FLAGS OF THE STATES 


NEVADA 


NEW MEXICO 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


TENNESSEE 


VERMONT 


WYOMING 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 


Flags reprinted with permission 
of copyright owner, F. E. 
Compton Company, Division of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, [nc., 
Chicago, lllinois 
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THE OLDEST EXISTING SOUTH CAROLINA FLAG 


This is the oldest South Carolina flag still in existence. 
It was presented to Colonel Moultries II Regiment a 
few days after the Battle of Sullivan's Island in June, 
1776 by the wife of Major Barnard Elliott, j 

Carried to Savannah by this regiment under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Francis Marion, it was 
lost in the assault on the British works there. After the 
action, the color was picked up by Royal Americans and 
presented to their Colonel-Commandant, General Prevost, 
who proudly carried it back to England with him. 

It has remained in the family for several generations, 
but was eventually placed for safekeeping in the Museum 
of the Royal Green Jackets. Through the courtesy of 
Major General E. A. W. Williams, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., 
D.L., their Colonel-Commandant, and with the approval 
of the Trustees of the Prevost Estate this historic banner 
was made available to the South Carolina Tricentennial 
Commission for exhibit in 1970. With the same generous 
permission, it is reproduced here. 


Detail 
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THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN STATES 


Prior to the Declaration of Independence, the so-called original 
thirteen states were crown colonies or provinces with some, but 
very limited, powers of local government. Most, if not all, original 
proprietary grants evolved eventually into royal colonies. Their gov- 
ernors represented and usually were appointed by the British king. 
Colonial legislatures were partly elected by citizens and partly 
appointed by the British government or the governor. 


With acknowledged allegiance to the British throne, it was of 
course right and proper for British flags to be flown over government 
buildings, forts and other installations. 


As far as can be determined, none of the original colonies had an 
official flag of its own. Many local military units did have distinctive 
flags and in some cases these developed into state flags at a later date. 
It will be well to review the history and flags of the thirteen original 
states to ascertain what influence, if any, flags of the colonies had on 
the development of the national flag and similarly what influence, if 
any, the national flag exerted on the official state flags of today. 


These states will be discussed in the order in which they ratified 
the Constitution. 

In some nations, a state flag or government flag is one for which 
the usage is restricted to officials. This use is distinguished from a 
national ag which may be fłown by private citizens. In the United 
States and some other countries with political subdivisions called 
states, the term as applied to the national flag is inept. In the United 
States especially, where every citizen is not only permitted but 
encouraged to display the same flag used by the government, the 
limited term is unnecessary. 
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Therefore the term, State Flag, used throughout this book will 
mean simply the officially adopted flag of any of the fifty states. 


DELAWARE 


Spanish, French and Portuguese explorers were probably the first 
Europeans to see the Delaware coast, and the bay may have been 
investigated by John Cabot or his sons. In 1609, Henry Hudson visited 
the Delaware River and Bay. Cornelis Jacobsen Mey followed in 1613 
but the coast was explored more thoroughly in 1615-16 by Cornelius 
Hendrikson. 

In 1610, Captain Samuel Argall, while on a mission for Virginia, 
was blown off course and sailed into a strange bay which he named 
in honor of Thomas West, Lord De La Warr, governor of Virginia. 
The governor, however, probably never saw the bay or the state 
which bears his name. 

The first settlement on Delaware soil was established by the 
Dutch West India Company near the site of present Lewes, at the 
south end of the Bay. In 1638, Peter Minuit, the Director of New 
Amsterdam, established a colony of Swedes near what is now Wil- 
mington. The Swedes and Dutch fought each other without much 
bloodshed and the colony, under one flag or the other, continued 
to grow. 

In 1664, the British gained possession and exercised sovereignty 
until the American Revolution. The colony was deeded to William 
Penn and became part of Pennsylvania. When the Duke of York 
received the grant in 1683, the northern boundary was determined by 
a twelve-mile-radius arc, with the center at New Castle. This accounts 
for the present curved boundary between Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
one of the few in the nation. 


The province was more or less seli-governing, in fact but not in 
theory, as the governor of Pennsylvania was the chief executive until 
1776. Then for the first time, Delaware became a separate political 
entity. 

In the Revolutionary War, Delaware furnished only one regiment 
to Washington's forces. It was one of the best in the Continental army 
and the fame of the Delaware Line spread far and wide. 


Delegates from Delaware were sent to the Continental Congress, 


signed the Declaration of Independence and participated in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 
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On December 7, 1787, Delaware became the first state to ratify 
the new constitution. Although the present state flag was not adopted 
until July 24, 1913, that earlier date is proudly emblazoned in gold 
below the central device on a flag of blue. 


Delaware, the last colony to achieve independence, became the 
first state of the United States of America. 

Although Delaware was a slave state, the majority of its citizens 
opposed secession in 1861. There were many southern sympathizers, 
especially in the southern part of Delaware, but some fourteen thou- 
sand of its citizens served in Union forces during the Civil War. 

These troops carried a blue flag bearing the state coat-of-arms 
and various state fłags were improvised from time to time. However, 
the first official action was on July 24, 1913, when the present state 
fag was adopted. 

It is a blue flag bearing in the center a buff diamond and the state 
seal. Beneath is the date December 7, 1787, signifying proudly action 
of Delaware as the first state to ratify the Constitution. 

Prior to this, flags of the Dutch West India Company, Sweden, 
Great Britain and, of course, the United States had symbolized 
sovereignty. Perhaps French, Spanish and Portuguese explorers also 
displayed their banners from ships in Delaware waters. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The strategic location of Pennsylvania made it probably the most 
important of the British colonies. Its central location was a natural 
choice for any gathering of colonial representatives; therefore, the 
term "Keystone State has been an apt designation from several 
viewpoints. 

Its watersheds drain in many directions and today seagoing ships 
may leave Pennsylvania ports for the Atlantic Ocean, Lake Erie, the 
St. Lawrence River, and the Ohio, Mississippi and Gulf waterway. 

The first settlements in eastern Pennsylvania were trading posts 
established by the Swedes and the Dutch along the Delaware River. 
The earliest activity in western Pennsylvania consisted of exploring 
and military expeditions by Virginians. 

However, the history of Pennsylvania really begins with the 
proprietary colony established by, William Penn. After having received 
a royal charter in 1681, Penn sailed with about one hundred colonists 
in 1682. He first landed on the Delaware River near later day New 
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Castle, gradually working his way upriver where he founded both 
what is now Chester and, shortly afterward, Philadelphia. Within two 
years, Philadelphia grew to a town of three hundred houses with a 
population of two thousand five hundred and became one of the most 
important cities in North America. 

Penn's charter granted to the colonists more religious freedom 
than any other colony and the Quaker commonwealth became an 
inspiration as well as an example for others to follow. 

There is no record of a provincial flag but there were banners 
bearing the Penn coat-of-arms, and many military organizations 
improvised their own banners. One of these, the Markoe flag of the 
Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, pre-dating the Declaration of 
Independence, is of considerable interest as its canton contained 
thirteen stripes alternating blue and silver. This troop accompanied 
General Washington to New York, and replicas of the flag were 
carried in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, Trenton and 
Princeton. 

After the Revolutionary War, about 1799, provision was made for 
a state flag bearing the arms of the commonwealth. 

During the Civil War, Pennsylvania troops carried regimental 
standards with arms of the commonwealth. Many of these were made 
by using the national flag and substituting the state coat-of-arms for 
the stars in the canton. 

The present state flag, as shown in the illustration, was made 
official in 1907. Earlier flags symbolizing sovereignty were those of 
Sweden and the Dutch West India Company in the east, and France 
in the west. 


NEW JERSEY 


John Cabot and Henry Hudson probably explored the New Jer- 
sey coast to some extent but the first authenticated visit of a European 
was that made by Giovanni da Verrazano, a Florentine navigator, 
employed by the French, in 1524. The next year, Estevan Gomez, a 
Portuguese sailor exploring for Spain, reported on the Hudson and 
Delaware Rivers. 

However, exploration for settlement and trade began with Henry 
Hudson. Dutch traders who followed him established settlements first 
on Manhattan Island but soon these spread across the Hudson into 
what is now New Jersey. 

In 1614, Cornelis Jacobsen Mey explored the lower Delaware, 
and later Cornelis Hendricksen traveled farther up the river. 
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In 1623, permanent settlers arrived at New Amsterdam. A portion 
of these established themselves on the eastern bank of the Delaware 
where they built Fort Nassau near the site of present Gloucester City. 


In 1638, Swedish colonists landed on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware at the site of what is now Wilmington, Delaware. Five years 
later, they built a fort called Elfsborg, which was constructed on the 
east bank near the present Salem. 


The country was disputed not only by the Dutch and Swedes but 
by the English who came up from Virginia in 1634 and down from 
New Haven in 1641. 

In 1664, Charles II granted to his brother James all the land 
between the Connecticut River and the eastern side of the Delaware 
Bay. An English expedition took over New Amsterdam, which became 
New York; and the Dutch and Swedes in New Jersey acquiesced. The 
name of the state came from the Isle of Jersey where Prince Charles 
had been entertained during his exile. 

In 1673, a Dutch fleet appeared ofł Staten Island, and New 
Jersey for a second time became a part of New Netherland. How- 
ever, the Dutch rule was brief and the next year the territory was 
restored to England. The crown lawyers decided that the rights of 
the proprietors of New York and New Jersey had been extinguished 
by the conquest and that the treaty reconveyed the lands not to the 
proprietors but to the king. 

The next grants divided the province into two sections, east and 
west New Jersey, which added confusion to governmental problems. 
Confusion was further compounded by the sale at auction of east 
Jersey and by the determination of James, when he became king, to 
unite New York, New Jersey and New England under a single 
government. 

In King Georges war and the French and Indian War, New 
Jersey militia contributed both men and money. Although New Jersey 
had fewer grievances than some of its neighboring colonies, the Stamp 
Act and Tea tax aroused great opposition. 

The last Colonial Assembly was in November, 1775, and the next 
year the Provincial Congress became the supreme governing power. 
The royal governor, William Franklin (a son of Ben), was arrested 
and deported. The Provincial Congress also drafted a new Constitu- 
tion which was published on July. 3, 1776. 

Delegates from New Jersey were sent to the Continental Con- 
gress, and the state was the site of many important battles while 
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Washington retreated from New York to Philadelphia and then moved 
back and forth again. An unusual circumstance was that the tories in 
New Jersey—like their opposite numbers, the patriots in the southern 
colonies—carried on a partisan or guerrilla war. 

After the war, New Jersey delegates attended the Annapolis 
Convention and participated in the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia. | 

New Jersey found its commercial activities threatened by the 
prosperity of New York and Philadelphia. This threat probably infu- 
enced both the rapidity and the enthusiasm with which the new 
Constitution was ratified unanimously on December 18, 1787. ) 

The state flag of New Jersey, adopted officially March 26, 1896, 
was perhaps infłuenced by its Dutch origins, in that it has an orange 
field with the state coat-of-arms in the center. However, the official 
version designates the color as buff because General Washington 
specified that color as a facing for the uniforms of New Jersey troops. 

Other flags of sovereignty, in addition to the British, included the 
Dutch West India Company and Sweden. Explorers from other coun- 
tries probably visited New Jersey waters but there is no record of 
territorial claims. 


GEORGIA 


DeSotos expedition (1539-42) which originated in Florida 
marched through south Georgia, into South Carolina, and on a 
circuitous route through what is now north Georgia. 

French adventurers explored the Georgia coast and probably 
claimed some of its territory, but the first settlements were frontier 
forts established by the English and the Spanish as defenses against 
each other. One of these was Fort Moore built by South Carolina near 
the site of Augusta. Another was Fort King George at the mouth of 
the Altamaha. Fort King George was garrisoned by regular troops, so 
undoubtedly the kings colors or Meteor flag flew there. 

After having established a colony at Savannah in 1733, General 
Oglethorpe sought to make it a refuge for oppressed people every- 
where. Even the importation of slaves was forbidden until 1749 when 
the shortage of labor induced the making of exceptions. The colony 
was reasonably successful and in 1734, Oglethorpe went back to Eng- 
land to further his plans. 


His trip gained for him an appropriation by Parliament, other 
financial aid, and more colonists. In 1736, he returned to Georgia, 
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bringing with him John and Charles Wesley who would found 
Methodism in the United States. 

As a capable leader, Oglethorpe realized the necessity for forti- 
fications and roads. He made his headquarters in the fortified town 
of Frederica, on St. Simons Island. 

Near the southern end of the island, during the War of Jenkins 
Ear in 1742, he met and defeated a large Spanish invasion force. 

It is a reasonable conclusion that the flags of France and Spain 
flew over parts of Georgia, in addition to the more extensive coverage 
of the British ensign. 

As Georgia had been the most recent English settlement, and a 
prosperous one, it would be natural for loyalty to the Crown to be 
widespread there. However, sentiment was about equally divided, and 
Georgia did not send delegates to the first session of the Continental 
Congress. Eventually, through sympathy with the other colonies 
rather than grievances against the crown, the revolt gained supporters. 
Georgia delegates signed the Declaration of Independence. The Revo- 
lutionary War there was more of a civil conflict than in most states and 
like Carolinians, Georgians fought on both sides. 

One of the earliest American military flags used in Georgia was 
the same one which had been rescued by Sergeant William Jasper at 
the fort on Sullivan's Island and later brought to the Siege of Savan- 
nah. Other banners included a distinctive Georgia flag which was red 
with a white center, on which the words AMERICAN LIBERTY were 
written in red letters. 

After Georgia became the fourth state to ratify the Constitution, 
it adopted a flag consisting of a blue field, with a white center showing 
Georgia s coat-of-arms in blue. 

When the Civil War began, Georgia military units used many 
flags, one of the most popular of which was the Bonnie Blue flag. 
Later, the Confederate battle flag was prescribed as troop colors and 
was used throughout the Confederate army including, of course, 
Georgia units. 

In 1879, an official state fłag was established, consisting of a wide, 
blue band nearest the stafł, with the outer portion of two red and one 
white bars, resembling the first Confederate national flag. In 1905, the 
state-coat-of arms was added to the blue band. 

In 1956, the flag was revised again by substituting a Confederate 
battle ag for the three bars but leaving the blue band and coat- 
of-arms. 
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In addition to those of Great Britain and the United States, early 
flags of France, Spain and the first two national flags of the Confed- 
erate States have symbolized sovereignty over what is now Georgia. 


CONNECTICUT 


As Connecticut is somewhat shielded from the Atlantic Ocean by 
Long Island, many early explorers in a hurry, including possibly 
Dutch, may have passed by. The first European settlement was made 
on the site of Hartford in 1633 and it was by a party of Dutch, from 
New Netherland. 


In the same year, a trading post was established by members of 
the Plymouth Colony, near Windsor on the Connecticut River. 


John Oldham explored the Connecticut Valley and his report 
encouraged inhabitants of three Massachusetts towns to settle in the 
valley. There they founded Wethersfield in the winter of 1634-35. 

This migration was caused by their discontent with the autocratic 
character of the Massachusetts government, but when in 1639, they 
framed their own government, known as the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, the end result was quite similar to the institutions of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1638, a party of puritans who had recently arrived in Massa- 
chusetts, moved on to the Connecticut coast and founded New Haven. 

As other colonies were formed, practically all of them erected 
local, theocratic governments which jealously guarded their own 
independence but were seldom tolerant of liberty for others. 

A royal charter was granted in 1662 but met with much opposi- 
tion by some, especially the New Haven colonists. However, all were 
reasonably united by 1665 when Hartford became the capital. 

After having consolidated its own settlements, Connecticut con- 
tinued to quarrel with its neighbors: Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New York. More so than in most colonies, religious afłairs constituted 
the biggest problems. The established ecclesiastical system was con- 
gregational, but it included so many dissident groups that, in giving 
their subdivisions freedom to differ, they gradually extended religious 
freedom to almost all. However, there was continuing friction between 
the establishment and the non-conforming churches throughout the 
eighteenth century. 


Connecticut played a prominent part in the American Revolution 
and the events leading up to it. The idea of independence had been 
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nurtured for more than a century, and anti-British sentiment was 
preponderant. 


Connecticut volunteers were among the first to go to Boston after 
the Battle of Lexington and a Connecticut army marched against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. When Washington's army reached 
New York in 1776, more than half of its soldiers were from Connecti- 
cut. Although Connecticut soldiers fought in practically every other 
state, there were only a few isolated skirmishes within its own borders. 
As an indication of great diversity, it might be noted that both Nathan 
Hale and Benedict Arnold were natives of Connecticut. 


Connecticut delegates signed the Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of Confederation and participated in the Constitutional 
Convention. In the discussions of the convention, they joined other 
New England states in opposing congressional authority to curtail the 
slave trade. Connecticut was the fifth state to ratify the Constitution 
and did so enthusiastically by a vote of 128 to 40. 

In the formation of the general government, the policy of Con- 
necticut was cooperative and one with a national outlook. It gave up 
its claim to western lands, favored import taxes by the federal gov- 
ernment, and originally proposed what became the present system of 
national representation in Congress. 

However, like most New England states, Connecticut opposed the 
War of 1812 and took a prominent part in the Hartford Convention 
which declared the intent of several states to secede. 

During the Civil War, Connecticut was one of the strongest sup- 
porters of the Union. On the first call for volunteers, five times the 
state s quota came forward and this enthusiasm lasted throughout the 
war. 

Perhaps Connecticut cannot claim properly many early European 
flags but the Dutch flag was undoubtedly carried to the first settle- 
ment. Most early New Englanders were unreconstructed Protestants, 
so the banner of St. George was not very popular. However, it must 
have been flown on official occasions and, of course, it was carried by 
military organizations along with the Union flag. Connecticut ships 
would have carried the king's colors and the Meteor flag; and the 
American Grand Union, or Continental flag, was carried through 
Connecticut by Washington when he moved to New York. 

The state flag of Connecticut, like the majority of other state 
banners, has a blue field. The flag is fringed on three sides and in the 
center there is displayed the state seal with three grapevines, rep- 
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resenting the three original settlements: Hartford, Windsor and 
Wethersfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The earliest Europeans to reach Massachusetts were probably 
Vikings. They were followed centuries later by such explorers as 
Cabot and Gosnold, Pring and Champlain, some of whom made maps 
of dubious quality. The first useful map was one prepared by Captain 
John Smith about 1614. 

Pilgrims in the Mayflower established at Plymouth a second 
permanent British settlement, the earliest still in existence. The 
Mayflower flew the newly authorized British Union fag and St. 
George's Cross. British flags, as they developed, were carried ashore 
and flown over appropriate places. 

The earliest immigrants to Massachusetts endured great hard- 
ships and sacrifices in search of religious liberty. However, when this 
was achieved, the theory was applied only to themselves. Suftrage was 
dependent on stringent religious tests and the Plymouth Company 
repressed with determined zeal all theological "vagaries' and 
*whimsies. 

The government was frankly theocratic, the clergy was a ruling 
class, and criticism of church or magistrates was not tolerated. 

The ancient Roman punishment of banishment was revived. 
Many settlers forced to leave Massachusetts became famous in other 
colonies. 

Intolerance led to the witchcraft-scare in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, an era of tragic ignorance. A total of thirty-two 
persons were executed but, in extenuation, it might be remembered 
that many, many more witches had died in the British Isles during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

One of the earliest colonial flags, and probably the oldest still in 
existence, was carried by militia troops of Middlesex in King Philip's 
war. It is a scarlet banner on which an elaborate device is painted in 
silver and gold. 

In 1643, the colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecti- 
cut and New Haven, as they called themselves in those days, entered 
into an alliance for military cooperation, mainly in defense against the 
French, Dutch and Swedes. They had no alliance flag until 1686 when 
King james II gave them one. It was simply the red cross of St. 
George on a white field, with a golden crown in the center, and the 
monogram of King James beneath in black. 
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In the French and Indian wars, Massachusetts furnished troops 
and leaders both in the west and more especially in nearby Canada. 

Contrasting with its earlier religious intolerance, Massachusetts 
became the cradle of political liberty and, for all practical purposes, 
fomented the American Revolution. Hostilities began in Massachu- 
setts, the first national army gathered there, and Massachusetts troops 
fought in practically all states. 

Massachusetts was the scene of the first raising of a Grand Union 
Hag when, on January 1 and 2, 1776, it was hoisted on an improvised 
pole over Washington's headquarters at Cambridge. As this flag had 
probably been manufactured in Pennsylvania and been brought to 
Massachusetts by members of Congress, it should be considered the 
first approach to a banner representing and signifying a league of 
colonies. 


Massachusetts delegates participated in the proceedings of all 
Continental congresses and conventions, including the Declaration of 


Independence and the Constitutional Convention. 

In the latter, they joined other New England states in opposing 
congressional authority for the limitation of the slave trade. Although 
slavery in Massachusetts had existed from the earliest years, it was 
never profitable and had virtually ceased to exist prior to the American 
Revolution. The slave trade in Massachusetts proper was prohibited 
in 1788 but there seemed to be no objection to slave trade with 
destinations elsewhere. 

A civil commotion, known as Shay's Rebellion, in 1786-1787, was 
suppressed eventually with very little bloodshed. But the disorder 
alarmed so many people that it made possible ratification of the fed- 
eral Constitution by a people who looked upon a strong central gov- 
ernment with abhorrence. After having made a reservation similar to 
those of so many other states, (Let it be explicitly declared, that all 
powers not expressly delegated by the aforesaid constitution, are 
reserved to the several states to be by them exercised” ), Massachu- 
setts approved ratification. Even so, the final vote, taken February 6, 
1788, was very close, 187 to 168. 

Like most New England states, Massachusetts sentiment was 
against the War of 1812 with England and Massachusetts men pre- 
dominated in the Hartford Convention which planned secession for 
New England states. 

Massachusetts opposed the Mexican War in 1846; however, a 
regiment of troops was raised in the state through the personal 
exertions of Caleb Cushing. 
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The sentiment and actions of Massachusetts helped foment the 
Civil War. When war erupted, Massachusetts troops played a promi- 
nent part on land, and its shipyards were very important to the navy. 
Nearly every quota for troops was exceeded both in the Civil War and 
in the later Spanish American War. 

Flags in Massachusetts have included those of the early explorers 
from Europe: the Spanish, French and Dutch, perhaps others. Settle- 
ments were made under the Dutch flag, and under various British 
banners. There were many military flags and improvisations. An 
official state ag was not adopted until 1915. 

The state flag is unusual in that it has an obverse and reverse. It 
is a white banner, with fringe on three sides, and displays the state 
seal on the obverse. The reverse has a blue shield of similar size, on 
which is placed a green pine tree, a favorite Massachusetts device of 
early years. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland, including most of Chesapeake Bay and the land on 
both sides as far south as the Potomac River, was visited by all early 
explorers who investigated the bay. There is also a small section of 
frontage on the Atlantic Ocean which was seen, and perhaps investi- 
gated, by other explorers who did not come inland. 

In 1632, Charles I granted a charter conveying almost unlimited 
territorial and governmental rights to George Calvert, first Lord 
Baltimore, as proprietor of what is now Maryland. George Calvert 
died almost immediately but shortly thereafter, in the same year, the 
charter was re-issued to Calvert's eldest son, Cecilius. 

In November, 1633, two vessels, the Ark and the Dove, carrying 
at least two hundred colonists under Leonard Calvert (a brother of 
the proprietor) as governor, sailed from Gravesend, arriving in Mary- 
land late in March, 1634. The new colony was named in honor of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, the consort of Charles I. 

Friendly relations were established with the Indians and main- 
tained for as long as there were Indians. However, there was constant 
friction with a few individuals from neighboring Virginia, notably 
William Claiborne, who had established a trading post on Chesapeake 
Bay. Claiborne instigated several revolts but, by the time of the 
English Restoration in 1660, the proprietor was in full control. 

Calvert was a Roman Catholic and, most likely, it was his inten- 
tion that Maryland should be a refuge for the persecuted of the faith. 
It is even more obvious that he wanted Protestant colonists also. Pos- 
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sibly that was one of the reasons he promised religious refuge from 
the beginning, leading to the Toleration Act passed by the Assembly 
in 1649. 

Because of a dispute between Maryland and Pennsylvania re- 
garding their mutual boundary, two English mathematicians, Charles 
Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, were employed in 1763-67 to establish the 
line. This became the famous Mason and Dixon line so often referred 
to in history and literature. 


During the French and Indian wars, Maryland protected its own 
frontiers but did little to help the other colonies and England else- 
where. As was the case with most of the other colonies, the Stamp 
Act was opposed and the stamp distributor driven out. A vessel 
transporting tea was burned. 

However, while the Declaration of Independence was under con- 
sideration, Maryland refrained because the majority of its citizens 
preferred a continuance of the old government. At the last, when the 
delegates found themselves alone in opposition, they had their 
Instructions changed to make the Declaration of Independence 
unanimous. Maryland was not an active theater during the Revolu- 
tionary War but it contributed some famous troops to George Wash- 
ington s Continental army, and they fought in many other states. 

After the American Revolution, Maryland was the last of the 
thirteen states to ratify the Articles of Confederation. However, it 
played a prominent part in superceding these articles. In 1786, a con- 
vention met at Annapolis with delegates from five other states and 
issued a reasonably official call to all states to meet in Philadelphia in 
May, 1787. Maryland was a gracious host but not a participant. 

Delegates from Maryland participated in the convention and 
signed the Constitution adopted. It was the seventh state to ratify, on 
April 28, 1788, by the reasonably enthusiastic vote of 63 to 11. 

In the War of 1812, Maryland was the scene of more action than 
any other state. The British invaded Chesapeake Bay, destroyed many 
Maryland towns and marched across the state to burn Washington, 
the nation's capital. On the other hand, the British attempt to take 
Baltimore by land and sea was unsuccessful and the spirited defense 
of Fort McHenry led Francis Scott Key to write the *Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

During the Civil War, Maryland was sympathetic to the southern 
cause but did not secede. Over sixty thousand troops were raised 
officially for the Union but about twenty thousand individuals entered 
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the Confederate army. Many of these were scattered, but there were 
numerous Maryland regiments accepted as such by the Confederacy. 


The State House at Annapolis displays proudly many important 
flags. These include a number of historic Confederate flags in addition 
to one which is claimed to be the oldest United States flag in exist- 
ence. Origin of the U.S. flag is unknown, but according to legend, it 
was carried by Maryland troops during the Revolution. It has thirteen 
stripes and thirteen stars but is slightly unusual in that there are 
twelve stars in a circle with another in the center. 


The Second Continental Congress sat in the Maryland state capi- 
tol from November 26, 1783, to August 13, 1784, and it was here that. 
this Congress ratified the Treaty of Paris, ending the Revolutionary 
War on January 14, 1784. Prior to this, George Washington had 
resigned his commission before the Congress sitting there, December 
23, 1768. 

The state flag of Maryland is one of the few substantially 
unchanged since colonial days, although it was not officially adopted 
until 1904. It is a quartered flag bearing the arms of the Calvert and 
Crossland families. (The first Lord Baltimore was from the Calvert 
family and his mother was a Crossland). 


Apparently the flag was once just the personal banner of Lord 
Baltimore but gradually it came to represent the entire colony. It has 
been in use one way or another since the beginning. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Many early explorers under various European flags entered South 
Carolina waters but the first attempted settlement is believed to have 
been about 1526 when Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon brought to the vicin- 
ity of Winyah Bay a well-equipped expedition. Due to mismanage- 
ment and the death of de Ayllon, the colony disintegrated. 


The next known attempt was in 1562 by a group of French 
Huguenots led by Jean Ribaut. They established Charlesfort on Parris 
Island in Port Royal Sound and all the evidence indicates that they 
flew the flag of France which consisted of golden fleurs-de-lis on a 
blue background. 


A little later, about 1566, two settlements and perhaps a third, 
were established by the Spanish in the same area. It is believed that 
all these Spanish settlements displayed the royal colors of King Philip 
II which was the Spanish flag of that day. 
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The first English settlers, who came to South Carolina in 1670, 
few the king's colors, or British Union and the Cross of St. George on 
their ships the Carolina, the Three Brothers and a Bermuda shallop. 
Both of these flags were probably taken ashore and later on, in 1707, 
the Meteor flag was prescribed. 


As in the other colonies, South Carolina governors and govern- 
ment buildings flew the British flags. South Carolina troops in their 
various expeditions carried British colors or improvised their own. 


Probably the earliest ancestor of the South Carolina state flag 
was used at Fort Johnson on James Island when three companies of 
militia captured the fort and destroyed Stamp Act paper. This was 
shortly after the paper had reached Charles Town, so it must have 
been in the fall of 1765. They raised over the fort an improvised flag 
showing a blue field with three white crescents, one for each company. 
The crescents were adapted from devices worn on the uniforms of the 
troops. 

On September 13, 1775, the Council of Safety thought it neces- 
sary to take Fort Johnson again. Colonel William Moultrie procured 
and used a large flag with a single crescent in the dexter corner. 


On June 28, 1776, in the action at the unnamed fort on Sullivans 
Island, generally called Fort Sullivan (later Fort Moultrie ), two flags 
were used. The Union fłag waved on one bastion. On the other was a 
flag similar to Colonel Moultrie s, blue with a white crescent, and with 
the word LIBERTY emblazoned on the field. This was the flag that 
Sergeant Jasper recovered when it fell outside the fort. Fastening it to 
a sponge stafł, he affixed it firmly again upon the bastion. 

Fort Sullivan was constructed of palmetto logs and sand. The 
soft palmetto wood absorbed cannon balls with reasonable success so 
that the fort withstood the bombardment of the British fleet. Because 
of this successful action, and perhaps partly due to the abundance of 
such trees along the coast, the palmetto tree became emblazoned in 
the center of the blue flag, with the crescent moon shining down from 
the dexter corner. 

There have been many attempts to vary the arrangement through 
the addition of other elements and changes in background or color. 
But the palmetto tree apparently has been so popular a symbol that 
every change has been changed again and the official flag of the state 
is still a blue ag, with a white palmetto tree in the center and a white 
increscent in the upper corner. 
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It is not known just when this flag was originally adopted but it 
was well established by the War of 1812. 

A South Carolina palmetto flag had another moment of glory 
during the War with Mexico when it became the first American ban- 
ner to fły on the walls of the capital city. It was raised at the Garita 
de Belen on September 13, 1847 by Lieutenant Frederick Selleck who 
was severely wounded. 

This fag had been unfurled by the Palmetto Regiment at Vera 
Cruz and carried in the battles of Contreras, Churubusco and Chepul- 
tepec. After the storming of Garita de Belen, in which Colonel Butler 
and a sixth of the regiment were killed, the flag was furled and carried 
back to South Carolina as a sacred relic. 

This flag had been made by the ladies of Charleston of thick blue 
silk. On one side was the state coat-of-arms. On the other appeared 
the unusual combination of the United States arms and a palmetto 
tree. 

This fag was preserved in a glass case in the State House until 
February 17, 1865, when it was destroyed by fire set by Sherman's 
troops. i 


On November 13, 1860, just a week after the election of Lincoln, 
there was a torchlight procession in Columbia during which the Stars 
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View of Columbia from burned-out State House, February, 1865 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


In the course of civilization many City States 
have developed, thrived, withered and eventually 
disintegrated. Cities prospered when they served a 
useful purpose and continued to exist if self-re- 
liant and self-sufficient. When corruption or over- 
ce sapped their strength they shriveled 

ied. 


Only in recent times has the theory developed 
that cities which cannot manage or support them- 
selves should be maintained as senescent parasites 
by an indulgent nation. 


More so than any other American city, Charles 
Town was from the beginning and for at least a 
century a real City State. As it evolved through 
various stages it has endured war, pestilence, in- 
vasion, storm, earthquake, fire, bombardment, 
siege and other disasters. At times it accepted hel 
with appreciation and gratitude, but never Poźced. 
Hardship only toughened its muscles. It risked its 
own wealth in economic ventures as it pioneered 
in agricultural experimentation, commercial novel- 
ties, canals, railroads and highways. The scenes 
which follow are but samples of its life. 


Charleston C. 1960 
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Charles Town 1704—Americas only English Walled City 
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Charles Town 1774—0On the eve of the revolution COURTESY OLD SALEM, INC. 
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Charleston, S. C. 1865. View of ruined 
buildings through porch of the Circular 
Seige of Charles Town 1780 by A. Chappell Church (150 Meeting Street). 


Storm Lashed Charleston Weathers A Tropical Hurricane 
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First Fort Johnson flag 


Second Fort Johnson flag 
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Sargeant Jasper Flag First State Flag 
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Proposed National Flag 


Variation of Palmetto Flag 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATE FLAGS 
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Lone Star Flag of Texas, adopted Jan- 
uary 25, 1839, as the official flag of the 
Republic of Texas. When Texas became 
the 28th State in the United States on 
December 29, 1845, this flag continued 
in use as the State banner. 


California Bear Flag. This flag is said 
to be an exact replica of the original 
raised at Sonoma on June 14, 1846, 
which was burned in the great San 
Francisco fire of April, 1906, when 
the collections of the Society of Cali- : Niż06 328 
fornia Pioneers were destroyed. This 3 
replica was made to fly in the June, ; *"*ZARYĄ: +r*gjy ! s 
1896, zai celebration of C ALI ł OR NIA REPUBLIC, 
the Bear Flag revolt at Sonoma. It sy 2 Reno 
measures 36-1/2 by 58 inches overall. 


PHOTO COURTESY SONOMA MISSION 
STATE HISTORICAL MONUMENT, 
CALIFORNIA 


The Hawaii State Flag of today is 
identical with the Territorial Flag and 
the flag of the Republic of Hawaii. It 
is also identical with the earlier flag 
of the Hawaiian Kingdom with one 
exception. In 1843, because of an 
inadvertent mistake, a white stripe 
replaced a red one at the top begin- 
ning the series, thus reversing the 
original position of the red and white 
stripes. The Hawaiian flag was de- 
signed apparently in the period 1812- 
1814 by a British subject working 
with advisors of King Kamehameha I. 
The British Union Jack occupies the 
field in the upper left corner. The 
eight white, red, and blue stripes 
represent the eight principal Hawaiian 
Islands. Their colors apparently were 
selected because of United States in- 


fluence. PHOTO COURTESY HAWAII 
VISITORS BUREAU 
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and Stripes was lowered from the State House and the palmetto flag 
was raised in its place. 


Three days later, a tall liberty pole was erected in Charleston and 
a palmetto flag was unfurled. However, this ag had a white field 
bearing a green palmetto tree in the center, and underneath it was one 
of the two mottoes of the State of South Carolina: Animis Opibusque 
Tarati (prepared in mind and resources ). 

In anticipation of secession, the ladies of Charleston purchased 
material and made what was claimed to be secession's first flag. It was 
hoisted on the staff of the Custom House on December 21, 1860. 

It was 8x6, with a turkey-red field. There was a large five-pointed 
white star in the center and a white crescent in the upper corner. This 
flag was shortly afterward presented to the South Carolina privateer, 
Dixie, and carried by that vessel until she was captured in 1868. 


Along about this time, before official action had been concluded 
by the state legislature and before the Confederate flag of 1861 was 
hoisted at Montgomery, a plethora of flags appeared. This is appar- 
ently normal in such circumstances, just as it was at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War. Many South Carolinians advanced their own 
ideas and preferences by making up flags and putting them to use. 
Even after details were established by competent authority, there were 
many varieties. As flags were made by hand from whatever materials 
were available, imagination reigned unconfined. 

After South Carolina had seceded from a "mother country a 
second time, and again had become an independent republic on De- 
cember 20, 1860, the legislature, sitting as a sovereign body, felt the 
need for a national flag in addition to the well known state flag. 


As early as December 21, the House of Representatives requested 
the Senate to appoint a joint flag committee. On January 17, the 
committee made its report. On January 21, in the House, a resolution 
was introduced establishing a white flag with a green palmetto. The 
resolution was immediately amended to a blue flag with a white 
palmetto, or the same as the old state flag. 

This resolution went to the Senate where it was again amended 
and embellishments added. The Senate prescribed a red flag with a 
palmetto in natural color and a blue union with a white crescent. This 
amendment was returned to the House. The House at first concurred 
on Friday, January 25, but immediately reconsidered this action and 
withdrew concurrence. 
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On Saturday, January 26, a conference committee was appointed. 
The committee reported to both houses a recommendation that there 
be a blue flag with a golden palmetto tree upon a white oval in the 
center and a white crescent in the corner. Both houses approved 
the committee report and this was the new national flag over the 
weekend. 


On Monday, January 28, the House resolved to dispense with the 
white medallion and the gold palmetto and in their place insert a 
white palmetto. This resolution was sent to the Senate, the Senate 
concurred and the national flag became the same blue and white 
banner that had been flown proudly for many years. 


During the debate, one of the proposed flags would have con- 
sisted of a blue Roman cross on a red field with a white palmetto and 
crescent in the dexter quarter. The blue cross had no fimbriation but 
contained fifteen white stars. This proposed flag was later submitted to 
but not accepted by the flag committee of the Confederate Conven- 
tion in Montgomery. It may have been, however, the ancestor of the 
Confederate battle flag which could be produced by merely eliminat- 
ing the canton, rotating the device forty-five degrees and adding 
fimbriation. 


During this period of excitement, Major Anderson had moved his 
garrison from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter and state troops moved 
into Fort Moultrie. They had already occupied Castle Pinckney, Fort 
Johnson and other batteries being built around the Charleston harbor. 
While the design of the new national flag remained uncertain, every- 
one was at liberty to improvise and this all did with free rein. 


Captain J. G. Foster, the engineer officer in charge of Fort Moul- 
trie repairs and Fort Sumter construction, became Major Anderson's 
chief engineer. In a holographic report to the Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, dated January 21, 1861, he described the various batteries 
bearing on Fort Sumter and included his eye-witness account of the 
flags being flown. 


According to the captain, the Morris Island battery flew a red 
flag with a white palmetto tree. It was probably the same one that had 
been used on January 9 when that battery fired on and turned back 
the steamer Star of the West which was carrying troops and supplies 
for Fort Sumter. He reported also that Fort Johnson and Castle Pinck- 
ney had similar flags but that Fort Moultrie flew a white banner with 
a green palmietto tree and a red star in the corner. 
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After all the hue and cry, the blue banner prescribed by the state 
legislature, was to serve as a national flag for only seven days. On 
February 8, 1861, South Carolina acceded to the new Confederate 
States of America, together with six other southern republics, and a 
new nation with a new flag was born. On March 4, the Stars and Bars 
became the national ensign. 

However, the palmetto flag adopted in 1861, and in use for many 
years before, was the South Carolina state flag in the Confederacy and 
still is in use after more than an additional hundred years from that 
date. 

From this evidence, it would appear that South Carolina flies 
today the oldest official state flag and, next to Maryland, the state flag 
which has been in use the longest. 

The events of Fort Sumter are described in more detail elsewhere 
but, after the surrender, Major Anderson was permitted to salute his 
thirty-three-star United States flag and take the two he had with him. 
Upon his departure, the Stars and Bars and the blue palmetto flag 
were raised to signify sovereignty over the new fort. It was immedi- 
ately garrisoned and improvements started. 

During the next four years, Fort Sumter was bombarded from sea 
and land with fire power never before available anywhere. It was 
eventually reduced to rubble and all of its big guns were put out of 
commission. But the ruins were manned by infantry troops and the 
site was never captured. 

Only when the approach of Sherman from Savannah appeared 
imminent and all Confederate troops in the Charleston area had 
retreated northward, were Fort Sumter and the other Charleston 
installations evacuated. 

According to Admiral Preble, the first Union flag to fly over Fort 
Sumter following the departure of Major Anderson and the eventual 
evacuation by Confederate troops, was raised by Captain Henry M. 
Bragg, aide-de-camp to Major General Gilmore. The improvised staff 
was an oar and a boat hook lashed together and the raising was about 
9:00 a.m., Saturday, February 18, 1865. It is believed that this was the 
official Stars and Stripes of that day, having thirty-five stars. 

Flags of sovereignty fłown over South Carolina soil include those 
of the Republic of South Carolina, the United States flags, the Con- 
federate States flags, several British flags and the early flags of France 
and Spain. 
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Flag over Fort Sumter, October 1863 
C. W. CHAPMAN. COURTESY MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wrecked and ruined, but stubbornly held. Fort Sumter, December 1864 
C. W. CHAPMAN. COURTESY MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The coast of New England, including New Hampshire, was 
explored by John Cabot and Henry Hudson but the best early report 
to England was carried by Martin Pring about 1603. Champlain also 
sailed along the coast in 1605 and Captain John Smith gathered 
detailed information in 1614. 

About 1622, King James I issued a number of grants, some of 
which were quite conflicting. The result, was that New Hampshire, 
unlike most of the other colonies, never received an exclusive royal 
charter. 

The first settlement was established in 1623 at Little Harbor, now 
in the town of Rye. Other colonists, who had been banished from 
Massachusetts, arrived in 1630, 1638 and 1639. In 1679, New Hamp- 
shire was constituted a separate province from Massachusetts but 
later entered into a temporary, nominal union with that colony, an 
arrangement which lasted until about 1692. 

The boundaries of western New Hampshire, including what is 
now Vermont, were disputed with New York and not settled finally 
until Vermont became a state. Depredations of Indians retarded set- 
tlement but where these problems were solved, the population 
increased rapidly. At the beginning of the Revolutionary War there 
were about eighty thousand inhabitants, most of whom were patriots. 
In January, 1776, a fifth Provincial Congress established a provisional 
government and on June 15, the first assembly declared for inde- 
pendence. 

New Hampshire contributed men and money to the Revolution- 
ary cause and in August, 1777, New Hampshire and Vermont troops, 
under the command of General John Stark, gained an important vic- 
tory over some of Burgoyne's troops just across the New York line from 
Bennington, Vermont. The Bennington flag carried in that engage- 
ment was an early version of the Stars and Stripes and is still in 
existence. 

New Hampshire participated in the Constitutional Convention 
but there was much opposition to ratification and the Ratification 
Convention adjourned from February to June, 1778, when ratification 
was accomplished by a vote of 57 to 47. New Hampshire was the 
ninth state to ratify, thus assuring a new government, as the Constitu- 
tion was to take effect when nine states had affirmed. 

The War of 1812 was unpopular and delegates from the state 
were sent to the Hartford Convention. 
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The Mexican War did not get much support but many troops 
participated in the Civil War. 

The state flag of New Hampshire, like probably the majority of 
other states, is blue with the state seal in the center. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia has many distinctions. It is the native state of more presi- 
dents than any other. Jamestown was the site of the first permanent 
English settlement, May 18, 1607. 


The ships which carried the colonists to Virginia fłew the kings 
colors on the main top and St. Georges Cross on the fore. Both of 
these flags were brought ashore where they were later joined by the 
Meteor flag when it was prescribed. Virginia was the first state to send 
expeditions and troops into what was then the northwest. 


When George Washington was dispatched by the governor of 
Virginia to the confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers 
to demand that the French evacuate Fort Duquesne, he probably 
carried no flags. However later when he accompanied Braddock on 
that ill-fated expedition, the commanding general of the British regu- 
lar troops undoubtedly carried with him the king's colors or Union 
fag. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, the French flag 
flew on many forts and supported the claim for sovereignty over most 
of what was then northwestern Virginia. This included parts of what 
are now Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and other states. These 
had been, of course, enemy flags until Lord Amherst captured Mon- 
treal in September, 1759, after which all of Canada and the old 
northwest became a part of the British Empire. 


The French flag flew again on Virginia soil when, as friendly 
allies, a French army and fłeet helped Washington invest Yorktown 
for the decisive victory of the Revolutionary War. 


Virginia participated in the Stamp Act Congress, both Conti- 
nental congresses, the Congress of the Confederation and the Annapo- 
lis Convention. 


In the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention, Virginia was a 
leader in the fight to give Congress power to restrict the slave trade. 
Opposition came from all New England states. One Virginia delegate, 
George Mason, refused to sign the document and later opposed ratifi- 
cation on the ground that it did not sufficiently condemn slavery. 
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At Virginia s Constitutional Convention, its delegates, ever fearful 
of centralized government and with almost clairvoyant vision, foresaw 
the extension of unauthorized power. With prescience but futility, 
they added safeguarding reservations as did many other states. Even 
so the vote was close, 89 to 79. 

Virginians fought in the undeclared naval war against France 
and in the formal War of 1812. But it was not until 1813 that a Vir- 
ginia flag was used, when a military force suppressed Nat Turner's 
rebellion. 

This was a blue flag with the state seal on each side and silk 
fringe on the end. It proved to be so popular that it was adopted 
officially as the state flag by the Secession Convention on April 30, 
1861. Except for a few unessential details, it has remained unchanged 
to this day. 

Virginia did not originate secession, but after Fort Sumter and 
Lincoln's call for troops, it left the Union reluctantly. Once in the 
Confederacy, Virginia became a leader and its soil was the scene of 
many important battles. Soldiers from every state of the Confederacy 
and the Union fought and died and were buried there. 

In addition to its own banner, flags of sovereignty flown over 
Virginia include those of France, Great Britain, the United States, the 
Confederate States and perhaps those of a few other nations repre- 
sented by explorers. 


NEW YORK 


Early explorers visited what is now New York Bay and the Hud- 
son River. Probably the first discoverer was Giovanni de Verrazano 
in 1524. Traders from other nations stopped in the Hudson area to do 
business with the Indians. 

However, the first European flag over New York soil, with any 
implication of sovereignty, was probably carried by Champlain when 
he explored the lake which bears his name, in July, 1609. 

Later that same year, the Hudson River was explored by Henry 
Hudson in the Half Moon. Hudson gave his name to the river and 
envisaged a great trading empire for his employer, the Dutch East 
India Company, whose flag he flew. 

Dutch traders followed in his footsteps in 1610, and in 1614, 
established a fort on what is now Castle Island in the city of Albany. 
At this time, there were a few traders huts on Manhattan Island but 
no definite colonization. 
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In March, 1624, the Dutch ship, New Netherland, was dispatched 
with the first permanent colonists and Cornelis Jacobsen Mey, the first 
governor. : 

Small colonies were established on Manhattan Island, on the 
Delaware River, and at the site of present-day Hartford, Connecticut. 
More than half of the shipload proceeded up the Hudson to Fort 
Orange, which had succeeded Fort Nassau, and founded what is now 
Albany. 

Peter Minuit, the first director-general, brought more colonists to 
the area in May, 1626, and shortly thereafter negotiated the famous 
purchase of Manhattan Island from the Indians. Thereupon he erected 
Fort Amsterdam. The settlement became permanent and the seat of - 
government. 

After two other directors-general, Peter Stuyvesant, who was to 
be the last of the series, arrived at Fort Amsterdam in May, 1647. 
Stuyvesant was arbitrary and autocratic but extremely able and the 
colony prospered under his direction. 

Meanwhile, in 1664, Charles II granted to his brother James, the 
Duke of York and Albany, as its lord proprietor, all the area between 
the Connecticut River and Delaware Bay. The Duke appointed 
Colonel Richard Nicolls governor and put him in command of an 
expedition to conquer the Dutch settlement. 

Nicolls was apparently an able administrator and negotiator, as he 
ofłered such favorable terms to the Dutch that they surrendered with- 
out fighting on September 8, 1664. New Netherland became New 
York and the British flag was raised. 

However, in August 1673, a Dutch fleet surprised and recaptured 
the city, restoring Dutch authority and names. The Treaty of West- 
minister in February, 1674, returned the province to the English 
again. 

During the French and Indian wars; New York troops were 
deployed against the French and Indians not only in northern and 
western New York but in western Pennsylvania and Ohio. New 
Yorkers participated in expeditions against the French in many parts 
of Canada. 

Like all other colonies, the province protested and opposed the 
Stamp tax. A Committee of Correspondence was appointed and rep- 
resented New York in the Stamp Act Congress, called at the sugges- 
tion of Massachusetts to meet in New York City. Altogether, nine 
colonies were represented in what was probably the first multi-colony 
anti-British gathering. 
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Prior to the American Revolution, the French, Dutch and English 
had all flown fłags of sovereignty over New York State soil. In addi- 
tion to these, there was a widely used and generally accepted colonial 
flag consisting of a white banner with a beaver in the center. How- 
ever, there is no official record authorizing such a flag and none 
survives. 

Like troops from other colonies, Revolutionary forces improvised 
their colors. One of these, the flag of the Third New York Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Peter Gansevoort, was a regimental flag of 
blue silk with an insigne painted on each side. These insignia became 
the state seal and coat-of-arms recognized officially by the laws of 
1778. However, later, many changes were made. Improvisations and 
variations continued to confuse, so a special commission was ap- 
pointed in 1881 to study the matter. In 1896, the insignia were at last 
legally defined but there was yet no legal description of the state flag. 

In 1858, the adjutant general, in prescribing colors for troops, 
issued regulations which stated that "the state flag is made of white 
bunting, twelve feet wide by ten feet hoist, bearing in the center the 
arms of the state of New York.” 

The regulations further provided for artillery colors of yellow and 
infantry of blue. In 1876, new regulations changed all regimental and 
battalion flags to blue but left the state flag white. 

In 1896, the legislature for the first time defined the state flag and 
specified that the color be buff. This was an unpopular choice for 
many reasons and, in 1901, the legislature changed the fłag to blue. 

In addition to its own banner, sovereignty over New York soil 
has been symbolized by the flags of France, the Dutch East India 
Company, the Dutch West India Company, Great Britain, and, of 
course, the United States. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The North Carolina coast was most likely visited by French and 
Spanish explorers but the first serious investigation of colonial possi- 
bilities was made by Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlowe. They were 
dispatched by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

After having received their enthusiastic report, Sir Walter sent 
out on April 9, 1585, a colony of about one hundred and eight men 
under Ralph Lane. The colony in seven small vessels, commanded by 
Sir Richard Grenville, arrived on August 17 at the north end of 
Roanoke Island and established a post there. 
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This colony was not self-supporting, did not get along with the 
Indians and lasted for about a year. When Sir Francis Drake and his 
fleet stopped by, the weary colonists were very glad to be picked up 
and returned to England. 

Shortly afterward, Grenville returned with supplies and addi- 
tional colonists. Fifteen of these remained when he sailed away again. 

Another company consisting of about one hundred and twenty- 
one persons and including families, under the command of John 
White, was sent with instructions to move the colony to Chesapeake 
Bay. The company arrived at Roanoke Island on July 22, 1587, but not 
a single one of the fifteen persons left by Grenville was found. The 
sailors refused to go further, so the new colony was established at the 
same location, Roanoke Island. White s granddaughter, Virginia Dare, 
was born there August 18, the first English child born in America. 

White went to England for supplies and did not return until 1591 
when he found that the colony had disappeared. 

This was the famous Lost Colony. While not permanent, it was 
the first English settlement in the New World and was preceded in 
North America only by French and Spanish adventurers. 

Both of these attempts transpired before the union of England 
and Scotland, so the red Cross of St. George was the flag flown by the 
ships and carried ashore. 

Most of what is now North Carolina was once combined with 
South Carolina under the term Carolina and granted by Charles II to 
some of his favorites as proprietors. 

The early settlers on Roanoke Island considered that area part of 
Virginia, as also did the Virginians who settled at Jamestown in 1607. 

The first permanent English settlement in North Carolina was 
established on the Chowan River about 1660 by a group coming from 
Virginia. If these colonists brought a flag with them, it probably was 
the Union flag or king's colors. 

As the colony grew, immigrants came from the British Islands 
and from Pennsylvania and Virginia. They included English, Scots, 
Scotch-Irish, Swiss, French Huguenots, Moravians and Negro slaves. 

These people were fiercely independent and did not get along 
very well with the proprietary governors. Of sixteen governors or 
deputy governors between 1674 and 1712, six were driven physically 
out of office, and at least two uprisings deserved the term rebellion. 

The northern section of Carolina was first called Albemarle, then 
Carolina North and East of Cape Fear. About 1689, the term North 
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Carolina became firmly established and generally accepted although 
the province did not get a governor of its own until 1712. 

It is probable that except for the more sedate coastal settlements, 
there was little flag flying by the dissident settlers. William Tryon, a 
very strong royal governor, ruled the colony with a firm hand but his 
successor, Josiah Martin, was so inept that he was forced eventually 
to flee the colony. 

On May 31, 1775, a committee representing the militia companies 
of Mecklenburg County passed a series of resolutions declaring the 
royal commissions of the several colonies null and void. It has been 
alleged that the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence was 
passed on May 20, but this claim has been generally discredited. 
However, the date appears to be important to North Carolina and was 
used on the state flag of 1861 and that of 1885. 

During the provincial period, North Carolinians joined Virginians 
and South Carolinians in expeditions against the Indians. 

During the American Revolution, North Carolinians fought with 
Washington at Brandywine and Monmouth, and were an even more 
important part of the southern campaigns. Two important battles of 
the war were fought at Moores Creek and Guilford Courthouse. 
Cornwallis marched his army through North Carolina and into Vir- 
ginia for his date with destiny at Yorktown. 

The colony, or state, sent delegates to the Philadelphia Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 but in July, 1788, a state convention refused 
to ratity. 

The first Congress at its first session submitted to the states twelve 
proposed amendments clarifying states rights. Of these, ten were 
eventually ratified by enough states for adoption to become what is 
generally known as the "Bill of Rights.” Evidently, based upon this 
action by Congress and the expectation of approval, North Carolina 
called a second convention which met at Fayetteville in November, 
1789, and ratified the Constitution. It became the twelfth state thus 
raising again sovereignty of the Stars and Stripes throughout the state. 
Actually, North Carolina may be considered the first state to join an 
existing union. 

Although North Carolina was in the forefront of rebellion against 
the British king, it was reluctant to leave the Union at the beginning 
of the Civil War. It did not secede until after the battle of Fort 
Sumter, and President Lincoln's call for troops. 

North Carolina furnished troops for most of the Confederate 
armies and, toward the end of the war, was the scene of major con- 
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flicts. Fort Fisher, near the mouth of the Cape Fear River received 
what until then was the heaviest single bombardment in history and 
was eventually reduced. The last major battle of the Civil War was 
fought in the state at Bentonville on March 19-21, 1865, between the 
armies of General W. T. Sherman and General Joseph E. Johnston. 

The North Carolina flag displays the traditional and patriotic 
colors red, white and blue. The blue band next to the staff has the 
initials "N C” divided by a single white star. Above this is the proud 
date of the Mecklenburg Declaration, May 20, 1775 and below, April 
12, 1776, the date on which the fourth Provincial Congress gave its 
sanction to independence. 


Other flags symbolizing sovereignty over North Carolina include 
those of the United States, the Confederate States, Great Britain and 
England before that. If we include that original part of North Carolina 
which is now in the state of Tennessee, the flags of France and Spain 
may be included. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island was founded by refugees from Massachusetts, and 
from its inception, it has been fiercely independent. The settlers were 
seldom congenial. Eventually all of the settlements were consolidated 
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under a royal charter but this action was soon followed by another 
mini-revolution. 

In the closing years of the seventeenth century and in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, Newport became the center of an 
extensive business in piracy, privateering and smuggling, as well as 
legitimate trade. The legitimate commerce was predominantly the 
triangular trade of that period wherein rum, manufactured in New 
England from West Indian sugar and molasses, was exported to Africa 
and exchanged for slaves. These were to be sold in the southern 
colonies and the West Indies where sugar and molasses would be 
purchased and brought back to New England to repeat the cycle. 

The interference in this shipping by the British, in addition to 
the problems besetting all the colonies, spurred on the desire for 
independence. 

The General Assembly of the colony formally declared its inde- 
pendence from Great Britain on May 4, 1776, exactly two months 
before the Continental Congress took action in Philadelphia. Rhode 
Island delegates signed the Philadelphia declaration and participated 
enthusiastically in the Revolutionary War. 

In addition to belligerent actions in its home waters, the colony 
contributed manpower and leadership to the cause. Esek Hopkins 
became the first commander-in-chief of the Continental Navy and 
Nathanael Greene was probably the best general on either side in the 
Revolutionary War. 

As Rhode Island did not think well of any kind of a formal gov- 
ernment, it is doubtful if its people had much use for British flags. 
But, of course, these flew on British installations and ships in Rhode 
Island territory before and during the war. 

A Rhode Island Revolutionary War flag was a forerunner of the 
Stars and Stripes inasmuch as the canton was blue and contained 
thirteen five-pointed stars in the naval arrangement. 

The central device of this flag was a fouled anchor to symbolize a 
maritime tradition. The present state flag evolved easily from the 
colonial flag, simply by eliminating the canton and moving the motto, 
"HOPE", from above the anchor, to below it. 

The desire for independence was so strong that Rhode Island did 
not send delegates to the Constitutional Convention and it was the 
last of the original thirteen states to ratify. Actually, it did so only 
after the United States Senate had passed a bill severing commercial 
relations between the United States and Rhode Island. Even then, 
ratification on May 29, 1790, carried by only two votes. 
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When Congress ended the legal slave trade in 1808, it was a blow 
to Rhode Island commerce but the act did accelerate industrialism 
which continued to grow rapidly. ą 

The state, like the rest of New England, was opposed to the War 
of 1812 and the Mexican War but during the Civil War it sent more 
than twenty-three thousand men into the Union service. 

At the present time, with so many military and other government 
installations, there are probably more United States flags flying 
throughout Rhode Island than state flags. 

Rhode Island is one of the few states which did not claim 
extensive western territory. Flags symbolizing sovereignty would 
include, in addition to the state flag, only those of Great Britain and 
the United States. 


VERMONT 


Although Vermont was not one of the original thirteen states, it 
is included in that group as its territory was claimed at various times 
by New York, Massachusetts or New Hampshire. These claims were 
resisted by the inhabitants who were fiercely independent. 

Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys won fame for their 
exploits but did not venture far from home. They did help Connecti- 
cut troops capture the important fort of Ticonderoga whose guns were 
of great value to Washington in the siege of Boston. 


The Vermont flag of today, like so many others, is blue with a 
seal in the center. It is far removed from the flag which the Green 
Mountain Boys carried in the Revolutionary War. That one was a very 
interesting flag, green with a blue canton, on which were emblazoned 
thirteen five-pointed white stars of irregular size and arrangement. 


In addition to its own flag and the claims of three other states, 
sovereignty over Vermont has been claimed by only France and Great 
Britain. 


The preceding accounts of the thirteen original states indicate 
that although many flags were prevalent before the Stars and Stripes, 
most of them were military flags and not official colonial, provincial 
or state flags. 


Although some of these flags did contain stars and stripes, it is 
doubtłul that any of them influenced to a great extent the develop- 


ment and evolution of the Meteor flag into the Grand Union or its 
metamorphosis into the Stars and Stripes. 
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POREEDERARE. STATES 


The relationship between state banners and Confederate flags 
will now be explored. | 


The Confederate States will not be discussed in the order of their 
accession. For purposes here, four of the original thirteen United 
States which later joined the Confederacy will be introduced first. 


Virginia, like many other states, has a blue flag with the state seal 
in the center. It is obvious that it did not influence, nor was it influ- 
enced by the design of the Confederate flag. 


North Carolina worked for conciliation and sent delegates to the 
Washington Peace Convention in February, 1861. The state did not 
secede until May 20, 1861, after the president's call for troops. 

The North Carolina flag resembles the first Confederate flag to a 
very slight degree in color arrangement, but the influence is negli- 
gible. It might be noted that neither North Carolina nor Virginia was 
represented on the first Confederate flag committee. 


South Carolina s blue palmetto flag was born long before the 
national flag or the Confederate flag and none of these influenced the 
other. However, a proposed national flag, discussed in the South Caro- 
lina legislature during its republican days shortly after secession, may 
have had considerable influence on the Confederate battle flag. It was 
one of many submitted for consideration to the Confederate flag com- 
mittee in Montgomery. The South Carolina flag was in the form of a 
Latin cross which, by the rotation of forty-five degrees, would be 
nearly identical to the battle flag. 

The first Georgia flag in use from an early date was like most 
other state Hags, blue with the state coat-of-arms in the center. In 
1879, a new flag law retained one-third of the blue next to the staft 
but changed the rest to red, white and red bars similar to the Con- 
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federate national flag of 1861. In 1905, the state coat-of-arms was 
added to the blue portion. 

The latest Georgia flag law was passed in 1956. It retained the 
blue third of the flag, with the state seal in the center but substituted 
the Confederate battle flag for red and white bars. 

It may be concluded that the Georgia state flag did not in any 
way influence the development of either the national flag or the Con- 
federate flag. On the contrary, two of the Confederate flags exerted 
enormous influence on the design of the Georgia state flag. 

The flags of the other states of the early Confederacy will now be 
reviewed to investigate what, if any, influences might have been 
exerted on Confederate banners. | 


FLORIDA 


In addition to other early explorers, the French established a 
settlement at the mouth of the St. John's River and the Spanish, a base 
at St. Augustine. Banners of these two nations represented the first 
flags of sovereignty flown in Florida. 

Much later, the British acquired Florida from Spain. Settlements 
and improvements followed under the British flag but eventually 
sovereignty passed again to Spain. 

On September 26, 1810, a convention at Buhler's Plains declared 
the province of West Florida to be an independent state, organized a 
government and petitioned for admission to the United States. Among 
other things, this convention adopted a blue flag with a single star 
which later became known as the Bonnie Blue flag. Although the 
republic was short-lived, this flag should be considered a symbol of 
sovereignty. 

During the War of 1812, American forces and British forces 
landed troops in Florida but did not remain very long. In 1819, a 
treaty was signed and then ratified in 1821 ceding all Florida east and 
west to the United States, whereupon the Stars and Stripes became 
the flag of sovereignty. 

In 1845, Florida was admitted to the Union and the first state flag 
was flown on June 25, that year, at the inauguration ceremonies for 
the first state governor, William D. Moseley. This flag, never officially 
adopted, had five horizontal bars, in blue, orange, red, white and 
green, with the very provocative legend "Let Us Alone.” 

In early 1861, many unofficial and impromptu secession flags flew 
throughout the state, including the always popular Bonnie Blue Flag. 
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However, no official device was adopted until September 13, 1861, 
when a law was passed establishing a flag so complicated that it is 
quite doubtful whether one ever existed. 

After Florida joined the Confederacy, the National flag of 1861 
with seven stars became the flag of sovereignty, and was followed by 
the same flag bearing eleven stars and, eventually, the fag of 1863. 

The Confederate national flag of 1865 was never flown in Florida 
but, of course, all three battle flags were popular and ubiquitous. With 
the fall of the Confederacy, the Stars and Stripes once again became 
the flag of sovereignty. 

The Constitution of 1868 provided for a white flag with the state 
seal in the center. The Constitution of 1885 retained the flag and seal 
of 1868, but an amendment passed in 1899 added diagonal red bars 
and prescribed dimensions. In 1966, the dimensions were changed 
slightly to conform with standard commercial sizes. 

Flags of sovereignty fłown over Florida soil, in addition to the 
Confederate flag, include those of France, Spain, Great Britain, the 
Republic of West Florida and the United States. 


ALABAMA 


Early Spanish and French explorers passed through Alabama 
and, later, there were settlers from these countries. The province, and 
later the Republic of West Florida, stretched across southern Alabama 
while it was in the British and/or Spanish domain. 

It would appear then that in Alabama have been flown the Span- 
ish ag of Leon and Castile, the Spanish flag of Bourbon Spain, the 
French fleur-de-lis and, by implication and interpretation, a French 
tri-color. In addition, there were a Lone Star flag of the Republic of 
West Florida and the British Union. flag of 1707 and 1801. 

When Alabama was admitted to the Union in December, 1819, 
there was no action, official or unofficial, to adopt a state flag. Appar- 
ently the people were so delighted to be a part of the United States 
that the Stars and Stripes served every need. 

When the Secession Convention met in Montgomery in 1861 and 
voted to withdraw from the Union, a special flag made by the ladies 
of Montgomery was presented to the convention by one of the dele- 
gates. This flag was considered to be the first flag of the state but was 
never officially adopted. 
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On one side was the Goddess of Liberty holding an unsheathed 
sword; in the left, a small flag with one star; in an arch above this 
figure were the words, Independent Now and Forever. 

On the reverse side, there was a large cotton plant in full fruit and 
flower, with a rattlesnake at the roots about to strike, signitying the 
danger of treading upon the rights of the people. A Latin inscription 
could be freely translated as "Don't tread on me. 

This flag foated over the capitol dome for the day and was then 
placed in the governor's office. There is no record of'its being dupli- 
cated for use elsewhere. It has an interesting history in that it was 
captured by federal soldiers and for many years kept in a Des Moines 
museum. About 1938, the legislature of Iowa voted to return the flag 
to Alabama and did so with solemn ceremony. 

The next flag to fly from the dome of the capitol was the 1861 
Confederate banner, the Stars and Bars. Originally displaying seven 
stars, these were increased to eleven and in 1863, a new Confederate 
national flag replaced it. 

Many Civil War armies passed through parts of Alabama, so all 
three Confederate battle flags were used in many places. The coastal 
forts first flew the United States flag with thirty-three stars but as they 
capitulated, the Stars and Bars went up. 

The present Alabama state ag is a white banner with a crimson 
cross running diagonally from corner to corner and is specified as the 
Cross of St. Andrew. It is the only square state flag, and was adopted 
officially in 1895. 

It would appear that there was no early Alabama fłag to influence 
the Confederate banner and that the secession flag did not in any way 
infuence it either. On the other hand, the Confederate battle flag 
apparently exerted some influence on the 1895 Alabama fłag. 

In addition to its own banner, flags of sovereignty displayed over 
what is now Alabama would include those of France, Spain, Great 
Britain, the Republic of West Florida, the United States and the Con- 
federate States. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Like the other Gulf states, Mississippi was visited by early French 
and Spanish explorers and was the scene of several settlements. It is 
possible that the Spanish flag of Leon and Castile and that of Bourbon 
Spain could be claimed as flags of sovereignty. The French fłeur-de-lis 
and, tor a short time, the French tri-color were symbols of sovereignty 
over parts of Mississippi. 
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The British Union jack signified sovereignty over the province of 
West Florida which at that time extended through southern Missis- 
sippi. There is a reasonable claim to the Lone Star flag adopted by the 
Republic of West Florida and this became a popular banner during 
the early days of the secession movement. 

When Mississippi became a territory, the United States flag was 
the 'Star-Spangled Banner” of fifteen stripes and fifteen stars and this 
was still the national ensign when the territory became a state on 
December 10, 1817. 

About seven months later, on Independence Day, 1818, the na- 
tional flag changed to thirteen stripes with twenty stars, one of which 
represented Mississippi. | 

On January 9, 1861, Mississippi became the second state to secede 
and for a short time was a sovereign republic. The Bonnie Blue Flag 
was the popular banner and unofficial flag of Mississippi until January 
26 when the convention adopted a very interesting and beautiful 
banner, first as its national flag, then as a state flag. 

It consisted of a white field and in the center a dark green mag- 
nolia tree bearing large white blossoms was placed. The flag had a 
blue canton with a single white star inherited from the Bonnie Blue 
Flag. This remained the state flag until 1894. 

After adopting the Magnolia Flag, the convention adjourned and 
when it reconvened, ratified the Confederate Constitution and author- 
ized the Stars and Bars to be made and raised. 

As in other southern states, Confederate national flags were dis- 
played on forts, buildings and army headquarters. Later after adop- 
tion by various army commanders, troops in the field carried the 
square battle flags. 

In 1894, Mississippi adopted officially its present state flag which 
has a Confederate battle flag for the canton and three bars of red, 
white and blue. 

It is apparent, therefore, that early Mississippi flags did not infłu- 
ence the Confederate Stars and Bars but, of course, the committee 
which selected that banner included a representative from Mississippi. 

The Mississippi flag is one of only eight state banners which use 
the red, white and blue and no other color. 

Other flags of sovereignty include those of France, Spain, Great 
Britain, the Republic of West Florida, the United States and the Con- 
federate States. 
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LOUISIANA 


Many early explorers visited what is now Louisiana and the Span- 
ish ag of Leon and Castile was probably the first to fly. Later, La 
Salle brought down the Mississippi River the French fleur-de-lis. 
Eventually, European wars and negotiations put the French settle- 
ments under the Spanish Bourbon flag until 1800 when the fortunes of 
war restored French rule. So for a short time, before the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803, the French tri-color was the flag of sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, when the British acquired all Florida from the Span- 
ish, their territory ran to the Mississippi River and the British Union 
jack was, theoretically at least, the flag of sovereignty for a part of 
what is now Louisiana. 

The British divided their Florida claims into east and west 
provinces and, after Spain re-acquired this territory, a West Florida 
Convention asserted its independence and adopted a Lone Star flag. 
Again, theoretically at least, this could be claimed to be a flag of 
sovereignty on a strip of Gulf coast running to the Mississippi River 
north of New Orleans. 

At the time of the Louisiana Purchase, during the entire existence 
of Orleans territory, and for six years after Louisiana became a state, 
the flag of sovereignty was the "Star Spangled Banner” of fifteen 
stripes and fifteen stars. On July 4, 1818, the United States flag 
reverted to thirteen stripes but included twenty stars, one of which 
represented Louisiana. 

There seems to be no record of any territorial or state flag until 
Louisiana seceded from the United States on January 26, 1861, 
becoming an independent republic for a short period. At that time, a 
national flag was adopted consisting of thirteen red, white and blue 
stripes, with a red canton containing a single large gold star. 

Upon Louisiana s having become the sixth of seven Confederate 
states and upon having participated in the adoption of the first Con- 
federate national fłag, the state's flag of sovereignty became the Stars 
and Bars. With a slight change from seven to eleven stars, this banner 
few over government buildings, forts and army headquarters until it 
was replaced by the Confederate national flag of 1863. 

Meanwhile, beginning in late 1861, Confederate battle flags were 
carried as regimental standards and colors of lesser units as armies 
criss-crossed the state. 

The present state flag consists of a blue field on which in the 
center a pelican is feeding her young. Beneath it a banner bears the 
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words, "Union, Justice, Confidence.”* The flag was adopted in 1912 
and has remained in use longer than any other in Louisiana. 

It is evident that no Louisiana flag influenced the design of any 
of the Confederate banners. The present state flag resembles in no way 
any Confederate flag. It would also appear that over Louisiana soil 
has flown as many flags of sovereignty as any other state can claim. 

These include the banners of France, Spain, Great Britain, the 
Republic of West Florida, the United States and the Confederate 
States. 


TEXAS 


Like other Gulf states, what is now Texas was visited by French 
explorers and would-be settlers but at an early date, it became exclu- 
sively Spanish. In 1727, the territory was formed into a province 
named Tejas, or Texas, after a tribe of Indians. 

The French in Louisiana proved to be peaceable neighbors and 
conditions in Texas were favorable for extensive colonization. How- 
ever, Spain did not take advantage of a great opportunity; it was too 
late after the United States had purchased Louisiana in 1803. 

At least three invasions of Texas were undertaken by United 
States citizens, giving rise to the term 'filibustering expeditions.” 

After Mexico received its independence, Texas was a Mexican 
province, but American pioneers had infiltrated and established their 
own settlements. 

Ill feeling between Americans and Mexicans continued to erupt 
from time to time. The big break came in 1835 when Santa Anna over- 
threw the federal Constitution of 1824 and established a dictatorship. 

Texans formed a provisional government and sought aid from the 
United States. Many skirmishes took place and the capture of the 
Alamo by Santa Anna on March 6, 1836, followed by the slaughter of 
its garrison of one hundred and eighty-three men, became a rallying 
cry for the Texans. With newly found unity they were able to end the 
war successfully. 

There was a declaration of independence; a republican constitu- 
tion was adopted; and Houston was elected president in September, 
1836. The next year, the new nation was recognized by the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Belgium. 

On December 10, 1836, the first Texas Congress adopted a new 
flag for the republic. It consisted of a single gold star set against an 
azure background. Except for gold instead of a white star, it was 
remarkably like the Lone Star flag of West Florida. 
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On January 25, 1839, the Texas Congress approved a new 
national flag which retained a blue band next to the staff, in the center 
of which was a large white, five-pointed star. The other two-thirds of 
the fly consisted of two horizontal bars of equal width, the top stripe 
white and the other red. 

This second but still famous Lone Star flag is in use today. It has 
flown over two republics of Texas; a part of the United States when 
Texas was admitted as the twenty-eighth state on December 29, 1845; 
later, a part of the Confederacy when Texas became the seventh state 
of that nation; and finally, a part of the United States again in 1865. 

It is a popular flag and likely to remain the flag of Texas unless 
and until its citizens should decide to take advantage of their statutory 
right to create four additional states from their territory. 

When Texas joined the Confederacy, the flag of sovereignty 
became the Stars and Bars followed by the Confederate national flag 
of 1863. Texas troops carried Confederate battle flags where they 
fought with various armies in the east and central south. 

There were no extensive military operations within the state but 
it is an interesting fact that the very last battle of the Civil War was 
fought at Palmito near Palo Alto, Texas, on May 13, 1865, more than 
a month after Lee s surrender. 

Flags of sovereignty fłown in Texas would include one French 
flag, two Spanish flags, one Mexican flag, the Texas Republican flag, 
United States flags beginning with twenty-seven stars, the first and 
second Confederate national flags and the Confederate Battle flags 
displayed by Texas troops. It can, therefore, claim as many flags as 
any other state. 

It is obvious that neither of the Texas flags influenced greatly or 
were infłuenced at all by the first Confederate banner. But the original 
Texas flag was undoubtedly influenced considerably by the Lone Star 
flag adopted in 1810 by the Republic of East Florida. 


OTHER CONFEDERATE STATES 


Arkansas and Tennessee joined the Confederacy after the Stars 
and Bars became the first national flag. Therefore, neither of these 
states could have influenced the first Confederate flag. However the 
Hags of both states, which were adopted later, may have been infłu- 
enced somewhat by Confederate banners. 
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ARKANSAS 


The first European settlement in Arkansas was established by the 
French in 1686 at Arkansas Post. This became the residence of French 
and Spanish governors whose nations alternated in sovereignty over 
the enormous area called Louisiana. 

In 1803, Arkansas was included in the Louisiana Purchase and 
became United States territory. 

What is now Arkansas was first a part of the district and later the 
territory of Louisiana until 1812. It was then included as a part of the 
territory of Missouri until 1819 when it became a territory in its own 
right and finally a state in 1836. 

In 1861, it called a convention on March 4 but voted against 
secession. After the fall of Fort Sumter and the president's call for 
troops, there was a quick change in feeling and on May 6, the reas- 
sembled convention passed overwhelmingly an Ordinance of Seces- 
sion. On May 16, 1861, it acceded to the Confederate States 
government. 

During the Civil War, the majority of its able-bodied men served 
in a Confederate army. But several regiments, primarily Negro troops, 
joined the Union army. 

Arkansas was late in adopting a state flag. In 1876, it was repre- 
sented by an unofficial red flag with a seal in the center. Efforts to 
have the legislature adopt an official dag began in 1911 but it was 1913 
before one was approved. With two minor, subsequent changes, it is 
the official flag of today. 

The blue diamond on the red field is said to be a symbol of dia- 
mond production in the state. The blue band contains twenty-five 
stars signifying Arkansas as the twenty-fifth state. Within the blue 
band, there is a white diamond bearing the name of the state in the 
center. Above the name is a single star which is said to symbolize 
membership in the Confederacy and below are three stars for France, 
Spain and the United States. This flag is one of the few containing the 
patriotic colors red, white and blue and those only. 

In addition to the state flag, the Stars and Stripes and Confed- 
erate banners, the flags of France and Spain have symbolized sov- 
ereignty. There seems to be no evidence ot British flags having been 
flown there. 

TENNESSEE 


It is believed that Hernando de Soto was the first European to 
visit Tennessee and he may have discovered the Mississippi River 
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near the present site of Memphis. Father Marquette, in his Mississippi 
River voyage, must have camped within the Tennessee border. 
LaSalle built a fort about 1692 probably on or near the site of present- 
day Memphis. He of course, claimed for France all the territory 
drained by the great river. 

This region was included in the English grant to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1584 and also in the later Stuart grants in 1668. 

Unofficial explorers and fur traders visited the area but the first 
permanent settlement was not made until 1769 after the Iroquois 
Indians had ceded their claim to the English. Several cabins were 
built along the Watauga and Holston Rivers. This area was considered 
a part of Virginia at that time. 

When the Regulator Insurrection in North Carolina failed in 
1771, many regulators moved westward and joined with their pre- 
decessors in forming the Watauga Association. 

Originally, the settlers hoped to be independent from both Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina but, upon the approach of the Revolution, 
they petitioned to be annexed to North Carolina. 

Unlike many other western pioneers, these settlers were steadfast 
patriots and under John Sevier and Evan Shelby performed valiant 
service against the soldiers of the king. 

In 1784, North Carolina offered to cede her western territory to 
the confederation provided it should be accepted within two years. 
The Watauga settlers became indignant at this transfer without their 
consent, just as the French citizens of New Orleans had done when 
they suddenly learned that they had become Spanish subjects. 

Fearing to be left without any form of government, the North 
Carolinians called a convention which met at Jonesborough on August 
23, 1784. Delegates were selected at the time for another convention 
in November. North Carolina repealed the act of cession and the 
second convention accomplished nothing. However, a third conven- 
tion adopted a constitution, which was submitted to the people, and 
ordered the election of a legislature. The legislature convened in 1785 
and elected Sevier governor of the proposed new state of Franklin. 

As far as can be ascertained, none of these conventions adopted 
or even discussed the need for a state or territorial flag. 

Congress ignored their request for statehood and when the North 
Carolina legislature acted with consideration and tact, the settlers 
rejoined that state. 

On November 21, 1789, North Carolina ratified the United States 
Constitution and the following February again ceded its western terri- 
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tory to the central government. Congress accepted this cession and on 
May 26, 1790, established the "Territory South of the River Ohio.” 


A territorial governor was appointed and Knoxville became the 
seat of government. In 1795, a special territorial census revealed that 
there were enough inhabitants to qualify as a state. Thereupon, a Con- 
stitutional Convention met in Knoxville on January 11, 1796. The 
Constitution was quite similar to that of North Carolina and was 
proclaimed without a popular vote. A governor, other officials and 
United States senators were elected and Tennessee was admitted as 
the sixteenth state on June 1, 1796. 


One of Tennessee s most famous citizens was Andrew Jackson 
who became practically a dictator in Tennessee politics. His arbitrary 
methods and intolerance were resented but accepted because he could 
get things done. Although born in South Carolina and reared in North 
Carolina, he became the first citizen of a western state to be elected 
president. 

In 1850, representatives of nine southern states met in convention 


at Nashville to consider questions at issue between the South and the 
North. 

On February 9, 1861, a proposal to call a convention to consider 
secession was voted down. After the president's call for troops, the 
legislature submitted the question of secession directly to the people 
and on May 7, without waiting for the vote, entered into a military 
league" with the Confederate government. On June 8, the popular 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of secession and on June 24, Gov- 
ernor Harris proclaimed Tennessee out of the Union. 

Second only to Virginia, Tennessee was the chief battle ground of 
the Civil War and the first Confederate state to come under virtual 
federal control. 

The first Tennessee flag was adopted in 1897. It consisted of red, 
white and blue diagonal bands with the wording, THE VOLUN- 
TEER STATE, in gold and the numeral 16 to signify the sixteenth 
state. An unofficial state flag was used to some extent earlier in the 
nineteenth century. It was blue with an oak wreath containing the 
state seal. Probably it was employed mainly by militia units. 

In 1905, the flag was changed to its present design, .a red field 
with a white circle in the center in which are three white stars on 
blue. There is a vertical blue strip on the end of the flag, separated 
from the red by a narrow white stripe. The elimination of the gold 
wording put the new flag in that limited category of red, white and 
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blue with no other color. There are several theories about the sym- 
bolism of the three stars in the center of the flag but they were 
probably copied from military insignia of the Tennessee militia. 
Other flags of sovereignty displayed in the area include the ban- 
ners of France, Spain, Great Britain, the United States and the 


Confederacy. 


JU 


DORDER'STATES 


Several other states with southern sympathies might have joined 
the Confederacy. As sentiment was so closely divided, the decision 
was made as much by geography, political events and military situa- 
tions as by the people themselves. 

Although the flags of these states neither influenced nor were 
infuenced by Confederate flags, it is appropriate to discuss briefly 
their histories and flags. 

Delaware and Maryland have already been covered in the discus- 
sion of the original thirteen states but several others warrant review. 


KENTUCKY 


It is doubtful that any Spanish explorers ever visited Kentucky 
but it is practically certain that early French travelers and traders 
passed down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. They must have camped 
on Kentucky soil. Undoubtedly, LaSalle claimed the area for France. 

Virginia s claim to the northwest territory and the Kentucky area 
was substantial and consummated by military expeditions as well as 
pioneers. 

About 1750, Doctor Thomas Walker, a surveyor for the Loyal 
Land Company, found the Cumberland Gap. Other explorers came 
through various sections, including the Ohio River. 

The first permanent English settlement was established at Har- 
rodsburg in 1774, and about 1775, Daniel Boone founded Boones- 
borough. Boonesboro became the headquarters of the colony in what 
they called Transylvania. 

During the American Revolution, Virginia was unable to protect 
these distant settlers. They were forced to defend themselves against 
the Indians and the British. 
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An extensive immigration to Kentucky followed the War. These 
were settlers from Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina who were 
almost entirely of English, Scotch or Scotch-Irish descent. They 
brought with them particularly the customs and traditions of their old 
home, Virginia, including the political rivalry between slave-holding 
farmers and mountaineers, but later became dissatisfied with govern- 
ment under Virginia. They felt that they did not receive the support 
they thought they deserved. Nine conventions were held in Danville 
between 1784 and 1790 to demand separation. 


Virginia generously agreed to cede the territory if Congress 
would establish a new state. Delay caused further dissatisfaction and 
General James Wilkinson, with a few other conspirators, tried to 
arrange not only for separation from Virginia but also from the United 
States. The vast majority of the settlers, however, were too loyal to be 
misled and were satisfied to continue their pressure upon the federal 
government. 


Congress passed preliminary legislation in February, 1791, and 
on June 1, 1792, Kentucky was admitted to the Union as the fifteenth 
state. In 1798, the Kentucky legislature passed some resolutions pre- 
pared secretly by Vice President Thomas Jefferson declaring that the 
Alien and Sedition laws were unconstitutional and therefore void and 
of no force. 

This was one of the many early rebellions such as the Pennsyl- 
vania Whiskey Insurrection, the Hartford Convention of New Eng- 
land and the nullification episode in South Carolina. AI] of these were 
eventually settled through the use of consideration and tact without 
developing into actual secession. At that time, secession was an 
acknowledged right of the states and would not have been contested 
or questioned. 

Probably the most famous citizen of Kentucky was Henry Clay. 
He dominated Kentucky politics without becoming a dictator and 
exerted enormous influence in the United States Senate. 

After the election of President Lincoln in 1860, Kentucky leaders 
worked hard for a compromise or the peaceful solution of difficulties 
between north and south. 

There was close division in sentiment and a resolution for the 
maintenance of neutrality carried by a bare majority, 48 to 47. Many 
southern supporters considered this a defeat and left the state to join 
the Confederate ranks. Their departure was a contributing influence 
upon the election of anti-secession congressmen and legislators. Both 
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President Lincoln and President Jefferson Davis handled Kentucky 
with kid gloves, believing that any affront from one side would result 
in Kentucky's adherence to the other. Eventually, Kentucky remained 


in the Union but contributed large numbers of troops to the Con- 
federacy. 


During 1861 and 1862, a great part of Kentucky was occupied 
by Confederate armies but they were gradually driven back as strong 
Union forces moved south on the Kentucky and Tennessee Rivers. 

The Kentucky state flag, like that of the majority of the other 
states, is blue with the state seal in the center. It was carried by mili- 
tary units as early as the Civil War. In 1880, it was specified for the 
militia and in 1918, was officially adopted as the state flag. 

In addition to the Stars and Stripes, flags of sovereignty flown 
over Kentucky soil include those of Great Britain, France and possibly 
Spain. 

MISSOURI 


The first European explorers to visit Missouri were probably 
French, who left the first traces as they followed La Salle's claim by 
actual settlements. Trappers and hunters ascended the Missouri River 
for hundreds of miles. 

St. Louis was founded by French settlers in 1764, unaware that 
all of Louisiana west of the Mississippi had been secretly ceded to 
Spain two years previously. 

Spanish administration began in 1771, but French remained the 
official language. The benign administration was gradually accepted. 

The population consisted almost entirely of villages along the 
Mississippi. However, lead and salt mines were opened and commerce 
thrived along the river. 

American immigration was welcomed and most of the newcomers 
were from Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. By 1804, more than half 
of the population consisted of Americans and their Negro slaves. 

AI Louisiana was ceded to France in 1800, and sold to the United 
States in 1803. On March 9, 1804, at St. Louis, Upper Louisiana was 
formally transferred and the French tri-color was replaced by the 
United States flag of fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 

Between then and 1818, the area passed through four stages of 
limited self-government and then applied for admission to the Union 
as a state. The earlier settlers were largely from southern states, but 
after 1815, many immigrants arrived from northern states. Their dif- 
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ferent outlooks resulted in much bitter controversy both within the 
state and within Congress. 

In 1820, the pro-slavery and anti-slavery factions reached a com- 
promise agreement and on August 10, 1821, Missouri was admitted as 
the twenty-fourth state. It was to be some fifteen years before Con- 
gress could agree on another admission. 

The antipathy between the two strong Missouri factions was 
never softened. They fought each other with words and deeds, with 
politics and military force. The altercations spread over into Kansas 
where both sides furnished bogus citizens to vote in the first Kansas 
territorial elections. Ideological efforts which involved guerrilla forays 
back and forth over the border degenerated into those embracing 
crime and plunder. 

When the Civil War arrived, a majority of the citizens were 
opposed to secession. However, the secessionists were so strong that 
the republicans opposed the calling of a special state convention to 
arrive at a decision. Nevertheless, a convention was called and on 
March 4, 1861, voted overwhelmingly against secession. 

The two factions continued to fight literally as well as figuratively. 
The armed conflict began in May and June and in August a large 
Confederate force won a bloody battle. The Confederate forces held 
much of southern Missouri until 1862 when they were driven into 
Arkansas. This left the western border to the tender mercy of guerrillas 
and raiders. 

Some thirty thousand Missouri soldiers, many in the organized 
militia, served in Confederate armies, but more than one hundred 
thousand joined the Union forces. 

The Confederate national flag of 1861 asserted a claim of sov- 
ereignty, as it was carried by Confederate armies before the battle 
flag was adopted and by army commanders thereafter. 

The official state flag of Missouri was not adopted until March 
22, 1913, after some years of discussion and argument. 

The flag consists of three bars, red, white and blue, with the state 
seal in the center surrounded by a ring of twenty-four stars signifying 
Missouri as the twenty-fourth state. 

In addition to the Confederacy and the United States, France and 
Spain have claimed sovereignty over what is now Missouri. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The colony of Virginia had a valid claim to large areas west and 
northwest of its settled lands. This was not just a paper claim but one 
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which was supported by explorations, surveys, military expeditions 
and settlements. 


One of the surveyors was a young man named George Washing- 
ton, who performed considerable professional work there between 
1748 and 1751. Later, as Colonel Washington, he led a military expe- 
dition through parts of what is now West Virginia and then through 
western Pennsylvania as far as what is now Pittsburgh. 


After the Revolutionary War, Virginia ceded to the central gov- 
ernment all of its territory beyond the Ohio River and what later 
became the State of Kentucky. However, West Virginia remained a 
part of Virginia until the Civil War. 


The first Ohio Company was composed chiefły of Virginians. It 
explored and surveyed for settlement the area north of the Kanawha 
River and south of the Ohio. The company sought to establish a 
fourteenth colony with the name *Vandalia.” 

The early settlers were hindered by Indian depredations. 
Although probably there were no permanent Indian habitations, many 
tribes considered the area a common hunting ground. Encouraged by 
the French, they attacked and wiped out English settlements from 
time to time. Retaliation came through military expeditions, the 
success of which was usually immediate but not lasting. 

The earliest settlers, mainly Virginians, were active patriots and 
many served in the Continental army. Later the population, aug- 
mented by immigrants from Pennsylvania and states farther north, 
became less and less homogeneous. The move for independence was 
revived and there was a petition for the establishment of a new state 
to be called *Westsylvania.” 

The mountainous country made slavery unprofitable and time 
increased the social, political and economic difłerences between this 
section and tidewater Virginia. 

When Virginia seceded from the Union in 1861, the northwestern 
section of the state produced most of the votes against secession. The 
sentiment of these people was that they wanted to secede from Vir- 
ginia (which was unconstitutional without the consent of Virginia ), 
but did not want to secede from the Union (which was not unlawful). 

The second Wheeling Convention took the position that the rest 
of Virginia may have seceded but that the northwestern area was still 
in the Union. Delegates 'reorganized” the state government, chose a 
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governor, and elected two United States senators who were recognized 
by Washington. 

By February, 1863, the area was under the military control of 
Union armies. 

West Virginia having met all of the requirements for statehood 
(except the consent of the original state of Virginia), President Lin- 
coln issued a Proclamation on April 20, 1863, admitting the state at 
the end of sixty days (June 20, 1863). 

This action can be justified only on the grounds of military con- 
quest and the military necessity for having a controlled government 
in such an important geographical location. 

The northwestern counties which formed West Virginia furnished 
about thirty-six thousand soldiers to the federal armies and approxi- 
mately ten thousand to the Confederate forces. The absence of these 
ten thousand Confederate soldiers explains the small vote against the 
formation of a new state. 


After the Civil War, arguments and law suits continued. But 
there was little change in the status quo, only a few minor details. The 
fait accompli was finally accepted. 

Some West Virginians claim it to be a southern state; others 
classify it as a border state. Most of its citizens think it is just an 
unclassified independent state. 


Flags of sovereignty flown in the area include those of France, 
Great Britain and the United States. Although Confederate armies 
were active in the state from time to time, it is doubtful that a Con- 
federate national flag was ever flown officially as a symbol of sov- 
ereignty. Confederate army commanders may have flown the national 
flag and claimed sovereignty as part of Virginia. However, this was 
not acknowledged by local government. 

On February 24, 1905, the legislature adopted a double-sided 
fHag which had been used previously as a state ag. Several changes 
were made later, and the present state flag was adopted officially on 
March 7, 1929. 

It consists of the state seal on a white background, surrounded by 


a blue border. Its proportions make it one of the most elongated of the 
state flags. 


MA 


PRIIER STATES: 


We have now discussed in rather detailed fashion all of the 
original thirteen United States, all of the original seven Confederate 
States, the other four Confederate States, and the Border States having 
divided loyalties. 

The brief histories of flags flown in the original thirteen states 
have been described in some detail, as they alone could have influ- 
enced the evolution of the original Stars and Stripes. 

The histories of the Confederate States represented in Montgom- 
ery, when the first Confederate national flag was adopted, have also 
been given in some detail to explore the influences of one flag on 
another. 

The fłags of all states are shown in this book in color and each 
one is a beautiful banner. The details and history of each are, and 
should be, important to the citizens of that particular state and only 
to a slightly lesser degree to people of other states. 

So many of these flags are similar and have a common history 
with other states, that it was unnecessary to describe each one 
minutely. 

AII other states, of course, have histories and flags which are very 
important to their citizens. Most of these are of historical interest to 
all, but space does not permit their inclusion in detail. 

AII states are included in the tabulation of admissions and their 
flags are included in the illustrations. In a few cases, comments have 
been made regarding some unusual feature of their flags. 


MISCELLANY 


Some interesting and unusual facts follow. State flags of Arkansas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Hawaii, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, 
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Wyoming and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico are the only ones to 
use the patriotic colors red, white and blue with no other. 

The Ohio fłag is unique in that it is the only state flag not rec- 
tangular. It is tapered and has a swallow tail, so it could be called a 
pennant or burgee. It has thirteen white stars in a group and four 
additional stars which probably signify the number of states in the 
Union when Ohio was admitted. This would not be the number of 
stars in the United States flag, as there were fifteen stripes and fifteen 
stars for about fifteen years after Ohio became a state. 

The flag of Alaska is the only banner with a representation of a 
real constellation. 

The flag of Hawaii is the only one that includes a foreign fłag. 

Alabama has the only square banner. 

California was the first Pacific State, Alaska the first state sepa- 
rated from the others by foreign soil, and Hawaii, the first state com- 
posed entirely of islands. The last three will be reviewed individually. 


CALIFORNIA 


California has an interesting history and flag. The first Europeans 
to visit what is now that state were Spanish explorers and perhaps a 
Portuguese ship. In 1579, Sir Francis Drake careened his ship, the 
Golden Hind, in some unknown California port and claimed the land 
for Queen Elizabeth after having named it New Albion. 

Spanish settlements were made in various ports, partly to provide 
logistical support for the galleons from Manila, and partly due to the 
spread of missions up the coast from Mexico. 

In the Mexican Revolution, Californians were generally loyal to 
Spain but accepted the sovereignty of Mexico without much struggle. 
They sufłered from the loss of supplies from Mexico. 

American pioneers infiltrated the area, gradually becoming the 
strongest force in the province. Although both Spanish and Mexican 
laws restricted trade, California inhabitants and authorities practically 
ignored the laws and a generally profitable overseas commerce 
developed. 

Beginning in 1805, Russian infiltration began and, in 1812, these 
people founded on Bodega Bay a fortified post which they held until 
1541. From this post they traded and hunted in extensive areas. 

In 1830, the Hudson's Bay Company began operations in northern 
California, laying the basis for British claims in the northwest. 
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As more and more Americans and Europeans immigrated to the 
Mexican province, it became more and more revolution prone. Most 
of the foreigners" looked forward to having a new government which 
they thought would bring added prosperity. After several false starts, 
a group under the command of Ezekiel Merritt surprised a Mexican 
contingent, captured a herd of horses and occupied the town of 
Sonoma, north of San Francisco. 

William B. Ide was elected head of the Republican Party and a 
flag was improvised. It had a white cotton field, a red flannel bottom 
border, a large single star (where a canton would ordinarily be) and a 
grizzly bear in the center of the flag, facing and on a level with the 
star. Beneath the star and bear were the words "California Republic.” 

This short-lived episode became known as the "Bear Flag War.” 
The fłag itself was treasured for many years until it was destroyed by 
the San Francisco fire in 1906. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848 ceded California to 
the United States and California became the thirty-first state on 
September 9, 1850. 

The present-day state flag is a much more refined banner but still 
has the same elements of the earlier flag. The field is white with a red 
band across the bottom. The star is smaller and red, the bear looks 
more like a bear and is walking over a green sod. Between the sod and 
the bottom border are the same words California Republic.” 

Flags of sovereignty flown over California include those of Spain, 
Mexico, Great Britain, Russia and the United States. 


ALASKA 


Alaska was first explored for the Russians by Bering and Chirikov, 
in 1741. They were followed by private vessels manned by traders 
and trappers who continued to spread Russian influence, later estab- 
lishing a basis for territorial claims. 

Spanish expeditions in 1774 and 1775 visited the southeastern 
coast and laid a foundation for subsequent territorial claims on their 
part. 

In 1778, British Captain James Cook made surveys from which 
the first approximately accurate charts of the coast were published. 
Vancouver followed Cook in 1793-94 and made the first usable charts, 
in the modern sense. | 

As has usually been the case throughout history, the private 
traders and companies robbed, massacred and abused the natives so 
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much that in 1799 the Russian possessions were turned over to a 
semi-official corporation called the Russian-American Company. It 
was given control for twenty years and, afterward, the privilege was 
twice renewed for similar periods. Later, some monopolies were 
granted to others. 

In 1804, the natives massacred an early settlement but gradually, 
the treatment of aborigines became better and better and today they 
probably have more rights than in any other state. 

In the early nineteenth century, Russia attempted to exclude 
British and American traders and navigators from the Bering Sea and 
from the Pacific coast along its possessions. The United States and 
Great Britain protested, and special treaties mitigated the restrictions. 

About 1857, the first official overtures by the United States for 
the purchase of Russian-America were made by the administration of 
President James Buchanan. In 1867, a treaty was signed on March 
30; the purchase was consummated for $7,200,000.00; on October 18, 
1867, the Russian flag came down and the Stars and Stripes with 
thirty-seven stars symbolized sovereignty over an area more than half 
as large as that contained in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 


At first, the land's value to the United States appeared to be little 
more than trading territory with perhaps some military significance. 
American government was somewhat indifferent at first but gradually 
this attitude improved and, with the discovery of gold, Alaska became 
more and more important. 


The Organic Act of 1884, prohibiting all intoxicating liquors, 
initiated a preview of the United States prohibition era. As is the case 
with most sumptuary laws, juries refused to convict; smuggling was 
prevalent and overt; treasury officials regularly collected revenue from 
saloons existing in defiance of law; and corruption became wide- 
spread. 

There were boundary disputes with Canada, all of which were 
settled amicably. Fisheries and fur sources were protected; the popu- 
lation increased; and the status of Alaska gradually improved through 
the usual stages of government. It became the forty-ninth and largest 
state on January 3, 1959. 


The ag of Alaska is blue, showing in gold the Big Dipper and 
North Star. It was adopted in 1927 from the design submitted by a 


thirteen-year-old school boy in a competition, and is a very beautiful 
banner. 
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HAWAII 


The state of Hawaii also has an interesting and unusual history. 

The first European explorer to reach the Hawaiian Islands in 
1778 was British captain James Cook. He gave these lands the name 
Sandwich Islands, in honor of the Earl of Sandwich, then the first lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Curiously, this name became permanently attached to the bread- 
and-meat combination invented by an addicted gambler but it did not 
stick to the islands. The Polynesian name, Hawaii, is retained to this 
day. i 
Cook first landed on Kauai but visited most of the other islands. 
He was killed by the natives on the big island of Hawaii. 

Later, the islands were visited regularly by British and French 
ships. Captain George Vancouver, who had been with Cook, made 
several later visits and met all of the important chiefs. 

During one visit, he gave a red ensign or Union jack to Kamcha- 
meha, a prominent chieftain, who eventually conquered all of the 
others. The date was 1793 and, of course, the flag would have con- 
tained only the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George. 

The Hawaiians were unaccustomed to fags. Symbols of authority 
up until that time were kahilis, an arrangement of bird feathers on a 
pole, also an emblem of royalty carried into battle or in ceremonial 
processions to represent the presence of a high chief. 

Kamehameha was very proud of his new emblem and hoisted it 
frequently at his headquarters. 

According to a legend told by the Russian, Golovnin, an American 
ship visited the islands during the War of 1812 and the captain 
jokingly told Kamehameha that, as his country was at war with Great 
Britain, he had the right to seize any islands flying that flag. 

Kamehameha is supposed to have replied that he had many fłags 
from different European nations and if the British flag was not good, 
he would be glad to put up another. Anyway, after the incident, 
Kamehameha decided to have a flag of his own. 

In the meantime, he must have been presented with an up-to-date 
British union as the flag designed by Kamehameha contained the 1801 
Union jack as a canton. 

There was no written Hawaiian language until after the mis- 
sionaries arrived in 1820 and developed one. No record shows exactly 
how many stripes were in the original fag nor the order in which the 
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colors were alternated. However, for all practical purposes, the state 
fag of today may be said to have fłown over a kingdom, a republic, a 
territory and a state. Only a very few state flags in use today have a 
longer history. 


PUERTO RICO 


The most likely candidate to become the fifty-first state is the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It already has a red, white and blue 
flag with a single star. 

Unlike other political subdivisions under the Stars and Stripes, 
Puerto Rico can choose its own future: the continuation of a 
preferential association, complete independence or statehood, upon 
application. 

Other areas associated with the United States are too small for 
serious consideration at present. But the future may hold surprises 
for us. 
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Gun! oats on Lake Borgne, 54 

Hague, The, 44 

Imerio, Al: 

Hale, Nathan, Capt. Rev. Sol., 145 

Half Moon (ship), 20, 159 

Halifax, NS, 4 

Hammers, Michael R., Cpl., 89 

Hampton Roads, Va., 121 

Harnis Isham 6. Tenn Gov W 

Harrison, Benjamin, 40 

Harrodsburg, 179 

Hart, Peter, Sgt., 119 

Hartford, Conn., 110, 144, 146, 160 

Hartford Convention, 110, 145, 147, 157, 
180 

Havana, 24, 64 

Havre, Le, France, 14 

Hawaii, 9, 85, 93, 189, 165, 186, 189 

Hayes, Ira H., PFC, 78 

Hebrews, 7, 9 

Hendrickson, Cornelis, 138, 140 

Henrietta, Marie, O of E., 148 

Henry IV, K of Fr., 16, 22 

Henry VII, KofE., 12 

Highjackers or Hijackers, 32 

Hoi An, V. N., 88 

Holland, 22, 44, 133 

Holston River, 176 

Honduras, 29 

Hopkins, Esek, Como., 40, 41, 43, 165 

Hospitallers of St. John, 10 

House of Representatives, 48, 110 

Houston, Sam, Gov. Tex., 173 

Hudson, Henry, Eng. Nav. £ Expl., 20, 138, 
140, 157, 159 

Eludson River, 140, 159, 160 

Hudson's Bay Company, 26, 166 

Huguenots, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 150, 162 

Iberville, d, Pierre le Moyne, Sieur. Fr. 
Ldr. 25, 24 
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Iceland, 11 

Idaho, 58, 93 

Ide, Wiiliam B. (Calif.), 187 

Illinois, 55, 92 

Indiana, 54, 92 

Indian Harbor, Labr., 64 

Imdians II 18 15, W, 85 89 148, 162, 
163, 176 

lowa, 57, 98, 170 

Ireland, 19, 20 

Irish Harp, 19, 36 

Isabella (Ysabella), © of Castile, 12 

Isle of Jersey, 141 

Italy, 68, 76, 63 

Jack, 36, 127, 132, Color Plate xx1 

Jackson, Andrew, Rev. Gen. 6% Pres., 30, 
IA, LEGAT 

Jackson, James T., 114 

James k Kof E, 18 86, 95, 157 

James II, K of E (Duke of York % Albany), 
38, 138, 141, 146, 160 

Jamestown, Va., 18, 158, 162 

Japan, xiv, 57, 68, 79 

Japanese. 54, 165, M2 "48: 4, M 

Japanese Surrender, xiv, xv, 80 

Jasper, William, Sgt., 3, 143, 151 

Jay, John, Ch.J., 46 

Jefłterson, Thomas, Pres., 109, 180 

Jesuits, 16, 23 

Johnston, Joseph Eggleston, Gen. C.SIA,, 
12021 SIZONLGA 

Joliet, Louis, Fr. Expl., 23 

Jones, John Paul, Capt. USN, 30, 41, 43, 
44, 45 

Jonesborough, 176 

Kahilis, 9, 189 

Kamehameha, K of H, 189 

Kanaha River, 183 

Kansas, 57, 58, 93, 127, 182 

Kauai, 189 

Kearsarge, USS, 127 

Kennebec River, 18 

Kentucky, 51, 92, 109, 114, 117, 121, 179, 
180, 183 

Key, Francis Scott, 52, 149 

Kidd, William, Capt., Eng. Nav,, 31 

King Georges War, 141 

King Philips War, 19, 146 

Kings Colors, 18, 19, 36, 39, 95, 142, 145, 
151, 158, 162, Color Plate 1v 

Knights of Malta, 10 

Knights of Rhodes, 10 

Knights of St. John, 10 

Knights Templar, 10 

Knoxville, Tenn., 177 

Koran, 9 

Korea, 68, 81, 82 


Labrador, 12, 64 

Lachine Rapids, 22 

Lacedaemonians, 9 

Lake Borgne, 54 

Lake Champlain, 23, 159 

Lake Erie, 52, 139 

Lake Huron, 23 

Lake Ontario, 23 

Lane, Ralph, Sir, 161 

La Riviere de May, 15 

La Salle, Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de, 
Br Exp 28 M2NWGAIS ZES 

Laudonniere, de, Rene Goulaine, Fr. Expl., 
Jeż 

Laurens, Henry, 46 

Lawrence, James, Capt., USN, 4, 52 

Lawrence USS, 52, Color Plate xu 

Lee, Robert Edward, Gen., CSA, 117, 118, 
119, 131, 174 

Leif Ericson, Scand. Exp., 11 

Le Moyne, Jacques, Fr. Art., 16 

Le Moyne, Jean Baptiste (see de Bienville ) 

Le Moyne, Pierre (see d Iberville ) 

Leon and Castile, 170, 172 

Lewes, Del., 138 

Lexington, Mass., 145 

Leyte, 77 

Lincoln, Abraham, Pres., 58, 100, 113, 114, 
130, 152, 159, 163, 164, 180, 181, 184 

L Insurgent (Fr. ship), Color Plate xu 

Little Harbor, 157 

Liverpool, 30 

Livingston, Robert R., Mrs., 51 

London, Eng., 26, 31 

Lone Star Flag, Texas, 25, 173, 174, Color 
Plate xxx 

Lone Star Flag, West Fla., 25, 171, 172, 
17/3, 174, Color Plate xvn 

Long Island, 29 

Long Parliament, 19 

Lord High Admiral, 37 

Lost Colony of Roanoke, 17, 162 

Louis XIV, K of Fr., 23 

Louisiana (state or territory ) 
Early Explorers, 22, 23, 172 
French and Spanish Colonial, 24, 25, 29 
Louisiana Purchase to Statehood, 25, 29, 

52 

State cf, 29, 52, 54, 58, 92, 111, 130 
Mige, IŻ, I5G, I55. Ig 

Louisiana Purchase, 24, 25, 172, tęS. Io: 
181 

Louisville, Ky., 117 

Loyal Land Co., 179 

Ludlow, Augustus, Lt., USN, 4 

Lynch, Thomas, Sr., 40 

MacArthur, Douglas, Gen., USA, 79, 80 
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Madison, James, Pres., 25, 109 

Magnolia Flag, 171 

Maine, state of, 18, 55, 93 

Maine, USS, 60, 64 

Manassas, 120, 127 

Manhattan, 20, 140, 159, 160 

Manila, 64, 65, 186 

Markoe Flag, 39, 140, Color Plate v 

Marquette, Jacques, Fr. Expl., 23, 176 

Marshall House, 114 

Martin, Joseph, 163 

Maryland, 47, 92, 114, 121, 148, 149, 150, 
155, 179, 180 

Mason, Charles, Eng. Math., 149 

Mason, George, Va. statesman, 158 

Mason Dixon Line, 149 

Massachusetts 
Pre Colonial, 18, 146 
Colonial, 19, 38, 144, 146, 147, 157, 160, 

164, 166 

Revolution, 40, 147 
State of, 49, 92, 110, 147, 146 

Massachusetts Bay, 18, 38, 146 

Mathew (Cabot's ship), 12 

Matilda, © of E, 10 

Maurepas, Fort, 23, 146 

Mayflower (Pilgrim Ship), 18 

Mediterranean, 52, Color Plate XVI 

Mecklenburg (N.C.), 163, 164 

Memphis (Tenn.), 117, 176 

Menendez, de Aviles, Pedro, Sp. Expl., 15, 
16, 17 

Merritt, Ezekiel, 187 

Merrimack—See Virginia CSS 

Meteor Flag, 18, 19, 36, 37, 40, 42, 142, 
145, 151, 158, 166, Color Plate 1v 

Mexican Revolution, 186 

Mexican War, xv, 46, 57, 147, 152, 158, 
166 

Mexico, 21, 22, 57, 66, 173, 174, 186, 187 

Mey, Cornelis Jacobsen, Capt., 138, 140, 
160 

Michigan, 56, 93 

Middle Ages, 10 

Middlesex, 19, 146 

Miles, William Porcher, Conf. statesman, 
j2N. Je2 22; JEZ: JES 

Minnesota, 57, 93 j 

Minuit, Peter, Dir. Gen., N. Netherland, 
138, 160 

Minute Men, 19 

Miscellany, 185 

Misusc of Flags, 6 

Mississippi (state or terr.), 25, 54, 58, 92, 
UDA TEG Jy0 J7dĘ JX 

Mississippi River % Valley, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
130 M2, 175, 176, 170, 181 


Missouri (state or terr.), 55, 93, 114, 121, 
WOPLSLELSZ 
Missouri Compromise, 182 
Missouri River, 181 
Missouri USS, xiv, 65, 80 
Monitor USS, 121 
Monmonth, (N.J.), 163 
Morongahela River, 158 
Montagu, Edward, lst Earl of Sandwich, 37 
Montagu, John, 4th Earl of Sandwich, 189 
Montana, 58, 93 
Montgomery, Ala., 11l, 121, 153, 154, 169, 
185 
Montreal, 22, 158 
Moon Flag, 85, Color Plates xvm, x1x 
Moores Creek, N. C., 163 
Moravians, 162 
Morris, Robert, Rev. statesman, 41 
Morris Island, 119, 154 
Moseley, William D., lst Gov. Fla., 168 
Moslems, 9, 10, 26 
Moultrie Color, 3, Color Plate xxiv 
Moultrie, Fort, 119 
Moultrie, William, Rev. Gen., 3, 151 
Mountagu—see Montagu 
Mount Suribachi, 78 
Muscovy Company, 26 
Museum of the Confederacy, 30, 128 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Emp. of Fr., 24 
Narvaez, de, Panfilo, Sp. Expl., 21, 22 
Nashville, Tenn., 55, 177 
National Geographic Society, 64 
Nat Turners Rebellion, 159 
Naval Academy Museum, 51 
Nazi Germany, 32 
Neapolitan Ambassador, 44, 45 
Nebraska, 58, 93 
Nevada, 58, 93 
New Albion, 186 
New Amsterdam, 20, 26, 138, 141 
New Brunswick, N.S., 16 
New Castle, Del., 138, 139, 140 
New England 
Pre Colonial, 11, 17, 157 
Colonial, 39, 133, 141, 165 
Revolution, 30, 43, 165 
Rev. to Civil War, 30, 48, 109, 110, 155, 
145, 147, 158, 166, 180 


cwfoundland, 11, 12 


cw France, 23 

ew Ilampshire (state or Col.), 49, 50, 92, 
I5Ź, l58, 166 

New Ilampshire Grants, 55 

New llaven, Conmn., 38, 141, 144, 146 
New Jerscy, 47, 92, 140, 141, 142 

New Mexico, 22, 65, 93 

New Netherlands Company, 26 
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New Netherland (ship), 160 

New Netherland, settlement, 141, 160 

New Orleans, La., 20, 24, 25, 176 

Newport, Christopher, Capt., Eng. Cdr., 

Jamestown Expedition, 18 

Newport, R.I.. 165 

New Providence, 40 

New Sweden, 20, 141 

New York (city), 36, 45, 50, 51, 142, 145, 

160 

New York (Harbor), 20, 159 

New York (state), 23, 31, 45, 47, 49, 50, 

54, 92, 141, 145, 157, 159, 160, 161, 166 

New York Yacht Club, 94 

Niagara USS, 52 

Nicaragua, C.A., 71 

Nicolls, Richard, lst Eng. Gov. N.Y., 160 

Nimitz, Chester William, Adm., USN, 80 

Norman Conquest, 35 

Norsemen, 11 

North Africa, 38, 59, 68 

North America, 11, 13, 14, 15, 22, 26, 140, 

162 

NATO, 68, Color Plate xvr 

orth Carolina 

Pre Colonial, 22, 161, 162 

Colonial, 39, 162, 163, 176 

Revolution, 163, 176 

Rev. to Civil War, 92, 109, 163, 167, I 
180, 185 

Civil War, 58, 114, 130, 164, 167 

North Dakota, 58, 93 

North Korea, 68 

North Pole, 64, 65 

North West Passage, 26 

North West Territory, 35, 109, 179 

Nova Scotia, 11, 16, 22 

Naullification, 180 

Occupation Troops, 48 

Ocracoke Inlet, 29 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, Br. Gen., Fdr. 
Gov., 39, 142, 143 

Ohio, (state of), 54, 92, 158, 160, 185, 186 

Ohio Company, 26, 183 

Ohio River (and Valley), 35, 139, 179, 183 

Oklahoma, 64, 93 

Old Glory, 55 

Oldham, John, 144 

Open Door Policy, 57 

Oregon, 57, 93 

Organic Act of 1885 (Alaska), 188 

Original Thirteen States, 14, 47, 137 

Ottawa, 23 

Pacification of Amboise, 14 

Packenham, Edward Michael, Sir., Br. Gen., 
N.O., 20 
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Palmetto Elag (SG) Me HEA IS2NNO8 
155, 167, Color Plate xx1x 

Palmetto Fort, 151 

Palmetto Regiment, 152 

Palmito, 174 

Palo Alto, 174 

Pamlico River, 29 

Panama Canal Company, 26 

Fanay"USS"65 208 

Paris, 59, 69 

Paris Exposition, 59 

Paris, Treaty of, 1783, 46 

Parliament, 18, 36, 142 

Parris Island, S$. €. 14, 150 

Peace of Amboise, 14 

Peace of Utrecht, 28 

Pearl Harbor, xiv, xv, 65, 74 

Pearl Harbor, NOB, xiv, 65, 74 

Pearl River, 25 

Peary, Robert Edwin, Radm., USN, Expl., 
64, 65 

Peary, Robert Edwin, Mrs., 64 

Penn, William, Fdr. of Pa., 138, 139 

Pennsylvania, 40, 47, 92, 109, 138, 139, 147, 
149, 158, 160, 162, 180, 183 

Rensacolas kia: 21225 

Perdito River, 25 

Perry, Matthew Calbraith, Commo., USN, 
57 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, Commo., USN, 52, 
53, 4 

Perry's Battle Flag, 52, 53 

Pershing, John Joseph, Gen., USA, 67 

Philadelphia, Pa., 40, 41, 43, 47, 48, 1-52 
140, 142, 149, 165 

Philadelphia Light Horse Troop, 39, Color 
Plate v 

Philip, King (Indian Chief), 19, 146 

Philip II, K of Sp., 15, 17, 150 

Philipines, 64 

Pickens, Francis, S.C. Gov., 119 

Pickersgill, Caroline, Miss, 52 

Pickersgill, Mary Young, Mrs., 52 

Pilgrims, 18 

Pine Tree Flag, 39, 42, 43, Color Plate v 

Piquet, La Motte, Fr. Adm., 43 

Pirates and Piracy, 27, 28, 29, 30" SIA8: 
44, 165 

Pittsburgh, 183 

Plymouth, Mass., 18, 38 

Plymouth Company, 18, 26, 146 

Polk, James K., Pres., 106 

Pollock, Edwin A., Gen,, USMC, 84 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, Sp. Expl., 21 

Poole HMS, 27 

Port Royal, N.S. (Annapolis Royal), 16, 22 
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Port Royal Sound, 14, 17, 150 

Portugal, 12, 133 

Portuguese, 138, 186 

Post Office Signal, 107 

Potomac River, 148 

Potsdam, xiii 

Preble, George Henry, Radm., USN, 4, 43, 
M 155 

Presidential Campaign Flags, 106 

Prevost, Br. Gen., 3 

Princeton, N. J., 140 

Pring, Martin, Br. Expl., 146, 157 

Prisoners of War, 75, 79 

PriyalEGiS"277 2830,48 15337165 

Proclamation of 1763, 24 

Protectorate, 19 

Protestant Reformation, 14 

Providence, R.I., 39 

Puerto Rico, 21, 190, 186 

Pulaski, Casimer, Count, Rev. ofł., 42 

Pulaski Banner, 42 

Puritans, 19, 144 

Quasi War with France, 52, 159 

Quebec, 22, 23 

Quiberon Bay, 43 

Quick, John, Sgt., 66 

Quincy, Josiah, Mass. Cong., 110 

Radisson, Pierre Esprit, Fr. Expl., 23 

Raleigh, Walter, Sir., Eng. Adv., 17, 161, 
176 

Ranger, USS, 43 

Rattlesnake Flags, 39, 42, Color Plates vi, 
VIII 

Ratification Reservations, 49, 50 

Recollets, 23 

Reconstruction, 58 

Red Ensign, 36, 37, 38, 189, Color Plate 1v 

Red Flag, 27, 175 

Red Palmetto Flag, 119 

Red Terror, 4 

Reformation, Protestant, 14 

Regulator Insurrection, N.C., 176 

Republic of Washington, 114 

Republic of West Florida, 25, 129, 169, 170, 
KAESKS 

Resaca de la Palma, 57 

Restoration (of Charles II), 19 

Revolution—see American Revolution 

Rhine River, 70 

Rhode Island, 39, 40, 49, 51, 92, 144, 165, 
166 

Ribaut, Jean, Capt, Fr. Expl., 14, 15, 16, 
17, 150 

Ribault (see Ribaut) 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis; Duc de, 
Cardinal, 16 

Richmond, Va., 114, 128 


Right of Conquest, 68 

Rio de Janerio, 14 

Rio Grande, 57 

Riverine Warfare, 87, Color Plate xv 

Riviere de May (Fla.), 15 

Roanoke Colony, 17, 162 

Roanoke Island, 17, 161, 162 

Robinson, Capt., 43 

Romans, 8, 9, 35, 146 

Rome, 76 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., Pres., xiv, xv 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Pres., xiii 

Roosevelt, SS, 64 

Ross, Robert, Br. Gen., 20 

Rough Riders, 62 

Royal Green Jackets, 3 

Russia, 26, 68, 186, 187, 188 

Russian American Company, 26, 188 

Rye, N. H., 157 

St. Andrews Cross—see Cross of St. An- 
drew 

St. Augustine, 15, 16, 168 

St. Eustatia, 43 

St. Georges Cross—see Cross of St. George 

St. Johns River, 15, 21, 168 

St. Lawrence River, 139 

St. Louis, Mo., 181 

St. Patricks Saltier, 37, 38, 20, Color Plate 
IV 

St. Simons Island, 143 

Salem, Mass., 141 

Sandbag Castle, 81, 84 

Sandwich, Earl of, see Montagu 

Sandwich Islands, 189 

San Filipe, 17 

San Francisco, xv, 187 

San Francisco Fire, 187 

San Juan Hill, 61, 62 

San Miguel de Gualdape, 13 

Santa Anna, de, Antonio Lopez, Mex. Gen., 
173 

Santee River, 17 

Santiago, Cuba, 63 

Santo Domingo, 13 

Saracens, 9 

Saratoga, N.Y., 43 

Saudi Arabia, 68 

Savannah, Ga., 8, 25, 142, 143, 155 

Saxons, 35 

Schurz, Carl, 6 

Scotland, 19 

Scots, 162, 180, 18 

Secession, 111, 130, 172, 175, 163 

Secession Convention, 111, 112, 113, 154, 
169 

Selleck, Frederick, Lt., USA, 152 

Senate, 46 
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Sentimental Flags 
Anderson Flag, xiv, 119, 127, Color Plate 
XVII 
Bonnie Blue Flag, 25, 129, 143, 168, 171, 
Color Plate xvu 
Confederate Battle Flags (which see) 
Pearl Harbor Flag, xiv, xv 
Star Spangled Banner, 52, 149, 171, 172, 
Color Plate x! 
Seoul, Korea, 81 
Seraph, HMS, 38 
Serapis, HMS-USS, 44, 45, Color Plate 1x 
Sevier, John, Rev. Sol., 176 
Shannon, HMS, 4, Color Plate xu 
Shays, Daniel, Shays Rebellion, 147 
Shelby, Evan, Rev. Sol., 176 
Shenandoah, CSS, 30, 127, 131 
Sherman, William Tecumseh, Gen., USA, 
152, 155, 164 
Skyjackers, 32, 33 
Slave Trade and Slavery, 31, 48, 110, 135, 
47.9158, 159 162 21657166 
Smith, John, Capt., Eng. Adv., 146, 157 
Smithsonian Institution, 53, 55, 106 
Smuggling, 28, 165 
Somerville, Mass., 40 
Sonoma, 167 
Sousley, Franklin R., PFC, 78 
South America, 12, 13 
South Carolina 
Bre Golomal; 12. AS EF lO FA 22 42 
150 
Colonial, 39, 142, 151, 162, 163 
Revolution, 3, 40, 151 
Rev. to Civil War, 92, 151, 177, 180 
Givil War 955, INES ŻE ASOFISZ 
153, 154, 155, 167 
South Carolina Tricentennial, 3 
South Dakota, 58, 93 
South Korea, 68 
South Pole, 65, 91, Color Plate xvr 
Southern Cross, 127, Color Plate xx 
Southern States, 112, 114 


Spain 
Bre USS Golonial NA2 IS HET ORNIEZFA 
21, 22, 155 


Pre Gult States Colonial, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
se: SĘ, 70) I5AL, IXŻ UWAG, IE, tlgte. 
181, 186, 187 

Colonial, 28, 143, 144 

Spanish American War, 21, 61, 62, 78, 148 
Spanish 

Pre US Colonial, 15, 22, 138, 148, 150, 
iS, IGE, Jiels. IV, IŻ, 1765) 

Spanish Colonial, 168, 169, 172, 173, 174 

US Colonial, 39 

Spanish Civil War, 32 


Spanish Fleet, 64 

Stamp Act, 149, 151, 160 

Stamp Act Congress, 158, 160 

Star Spangled Banner, 52, 149, 171, 172, 
Color. Plate xr 

Star of the West, SS, 119, 154 

Stark, John, Rev. Sol., 157 

Stars and Bars, 113, 114, 120, 121, 126, 155, 
170, 171, 172, 174, Color Plate xx 

Stars and Stripes, xv, 26, 37, 42, 43, 46, 51, 
56165404 Me FE AIZIPABIESIEZZIGB 
165, 166, 168, 169, 175, 181, 185, 188, 
190 

Stars and Stripes in Army, 55, 56 

Stars and Stripes in Battle, xv, 42, 43, 46, 
57, 131 

State Flags (see each state and), 111, 137, 
138, Color Plates xxu, xxiu 

Strank, Michael, Sgt., 78 

Stricker, John, Gen., USA., 52 

Stuyvesant, Peter, Last Dutch Gov., NIA., 
160 

Sullivans Island, 3, 29, 143, 151 

Sulpicians, 23 

Sumter, Fort (see Fort Sumter) 

Suribachi, 78 

Susan Constant (ship), 18 

Sweden, 139, 140, 142 

Swedes, 20, 38, 141, 146 

Swiss, 162 

Switzerland, 14 

Taylor, Zachary, Gen. (Pres.), 57 

Teach (or Thatch), Edward, Capt., 29 

Tennessee, 22, 54, 58, 92, 114, 130, 164, 
IZ IG Ilz(s: IE, Iekcż Iks. JEŻ 

Tenth Amendment, 50, see Bill of Rights 

Territorial Claims of States, 55, 176, 179, 
182 

Territory South of the River Ohio, 177, 183 

Texas, 21, 22, 23, 25, 56, 57, 58, 93, 111, 
I, ISU I8 IE, Ike 

Three Brothers (ship), 151 

Thua, Thien, 87 

Ticonderoga, 145, 166 

Toleration Act (Md.), 149 

Tokyo Bay, 80 

Tortugas, 21 

Tower of London, 3 

Tragic Era, 58 

Tranquility Base, 85, Color Plates xvm, x1x 

Transylvania, 179 

Treaty of 1763, 24 

Treaty of 1783, 46 

Treaty of 1819 (Spain-US), 25, 168 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 187 

Treaty of Paris, 1763, 24 
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Treaty of Paris 1783, 25, 36, 46, 150 
Treaty of Westminister 1674, 160 
Trenton (N.J.), 140 
Triangular Trade, 25 
Tricolor, 24, 169, 170, 172, 181 
Tripolitan War, 52 
Tryon, William, Col. Gov., 163 
Turner, Nat. (Nat Turners Rebellion), 159 
Union Jack, 36, 37, 44, 95, 132, 145, 146, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 189, Color Plate xx1 
United Colonies of New England, 38 
United Kingdom, 19 
United Nations, xv, 47, 83 
United States, xiii, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 40, 
AMON STA W5. 60 ALGI 84, 
187, 188, 190 
United States Army, 55, 56, 57, 58 
United States Congress, 5, 25, 48, 49, 51, 
97, 165, 166, 180 
United States Flag (General), xiv, 20, 36, 
38, 48, 65, 68, 114, 117, 126, 127, 144, 
MOAKS ZCS, LSA 
United States Flags 
Alliance and Serapis, 44, 45, Color Plate 
IX 
Anderson Flag, xii, 119, 127, Color Plate 
XVII 
Army usage, 46, 56, 57, Color Plate xi 
Deviations in Display, 104, 105, 106, 107 
Display of, 97-104 
First Salute, 43 
Flag Legislation 
Resolution of 1777, 41 
Enactment of 1794, 52 
Enactment of 1818, 54 
Resolution 1942, 97-104 
Navy usage, 43, 44, 46 
Old Glory, 55 
Star Spangled Banner, 52, 53, Color Plate 
XI Ę 
Transitional, 40, 41, 42, 45, Color Plates 
VII, VIII 
Variations, 44, 45, Color Plate 1x 
United States Mail, 117 
United States Marine Corps, 41, 59, 67, 70, 
TAL, MA, Ue, USpeełs, SEL EL 
United States Navy, 40, 44, 90, 91, 95, 131, 
132 : 
United States of America, 41, 44, 109, 139, 
159, 173 
United Train of Artillery (Prov.), 39 
University of Detroit, 105 
Uruga, Japan, 57 
Ursalines, 23 
Utah, 64, 93 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 28 
Vancouver, George, Capt. R.N., 187, 189 


Vandalia, 183 
Vera Cruz, 66, 152 
Vermont, 51, 55, 92, 157, 166 
Verrazano, da, Giovanni, Flor. Nav., 140, 
159 
Viet Cong, 87 
Viet Nam, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, Color Plate 
XV 
Vikings, 11, 35 
Virginia 
Colonial, 18, 29, 39, 138, 141, 158, 162, 
176, 179, 180, 182 
Revolution, 40, 158, 163, 183 
Rev. to Civil War, 47, 48, 50, 55, 92, 109, 
1558, 159, 167, 181, 163 
Civil War, 58, 114, 117, 119, 128, 130, 
177, 184 
Later, 90 
Virginia Company, 26 
Virginia, CSS, 121 
Volunteer State, 177 
Von Senger und Etterlin, Ger. Gen., 76 
Wales, 19 
Walker, Thomas, Dr., Va., Expl., 179 
Wallace, Lewis (Lew), US Gen. and Au- 
thor, 132 
War of 1812, 4, 30, 52, 145, 147, 149, 152, 
157, 159, 166, 168, 189 
War of Jenkins Ear, 143 
Washington, George, Gen. and Pres. 
Pre-Revolution, 158, 183 
Revolution, 40, 42, 45, 51, 126, 140, 142, 
145, 147, 149, 150, 163, 166 
Post Revolution, 50, 51, 109, 150 
Washington (state of), 58, 93 
Washington, D.C., xiv, 20, 52, 112, 117, 
149, 184 
Washington Peace Convention, Feb. 1861, 
167 
Washington, William, Rev. Col., 42 
Watauga River and Assn., 176 
Wendover, Peter Hercules, N.Y. Cong., 54 
Wesley, Charles, 143 
Wesley, John, 143 
West Florida, 24, 25, 168, 172 
West Indies, 21, 26, 165 
West Sylvania, 183 
West, Thomas, Va. Gov. (see De La Warr), 
138 
West Point, 117 
West Virginia, 58, 93, 128, 158, 182, 183, 
184 
Western Company, 24 
Wethersfield, Conn., 144, 146 
Weymouth (or Waymouth), George, Capt,, 
18 
Wheeling, W.Va., 163 
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Wheeling Convention, 183 

Whisky Insurrection, 109, 180 

White Ensign, 38, Color Plate xv! 
White House, xv, 76 

White, John, Col. Gov., Roanoke, 162 
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